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.C.C. Umpiring 
3 Rate Wars 
In Busy Areas 


Washington—The __ Interstate 
Commerce Commission is having 
its hands full trying to act as 
umpire in three different rate wars 
being conducted in heavy freight 
traffic areas. 

Basically, the issues involve 
appeals by the large Motor 
Freight Bureau and big freight 
forwarding organizations for the 
I.C.C. to put a floor under freight 
rates. Underlying reason the 
organizations say is that some 
truckers and freight forwarders 
are cutting rates and forcing 
others to do so in order to meet 
the competition. 

Shippers and the powerful Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, 
however, don’t like to have the 
I.C.C. spelling out minimum rates 
and they are opposing the meas- 
ures. The N.I.T. League, speak- 
ing for most of the nation’s big 
shippers, doesn’t argue categori- 
cally against rate increases where 
carriers show they are needed. 
But, it doesn’t want whole rate 
structure shored up with a mini- 
mum rate floor. 

(Continued on page 26) 


Tin Group Eyes 
Red Shipments 


Paris—The International Tin 
Council met here last week at a 
closed door session which was 
expected to give major attention 
to increased shipments of Rus- 
sian and Chinese tin into free 
world markets. 

By midweek little news of the 
proceedings had leaked from be- 
hind the closed doors, but ob- 
servers were guessing the Council 
representatives of tin producing 
and consuming countries were go- 
ing to invite Russia to join their 
group. 

In an obvious reference to the 
United States and Germany, the 
French Industry and Commerce 
Minister, Edouard Ramonet, 
noted with regret the absence of 
certain “friend nations” with an 
important place in the tin market. 

(Continued on page 25) 


Sen. Kefauver Fighting 
Lone Battle to Block 
Steel Price Increase 


Washington—Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D.-Tenn.), arch-foe of 
“administered prices,” is waging 
a one-man campaign on the floor 
of the Senate to block a July 1 
increase in the price of steel. 

Planning a speech a day until 
July 1, Kefauver began a week 
ago hammering away on_ his 
theme that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration should act to pre- 

(Continued on page 25) 


INTERNATIONAL LOOK was very much in evidence 
at 33rd purchasing conference of Canadian Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents at Montreal. Geoffrey L. 
Haszard, center, C.A.P.A. president, was host to 


and Gordon B. 


presidents of two other national societies: 
Exell, left, Purchasing Officers’ Association, London, 


H. C. 


Affleck, National Association of 


Purchasing Agents. See pages 10-12 for report. 


New York—Salesmen who use 
the “I’m in a contest” approach 
with purchasing agents usually get 
no place fast. Purchasing agents 
aren't a bit interested unless the 
salesmen are carrying a “hot 
special for today only” in their 
briefcases. 

This seems to be the only 
major exception to an unwritten 
law emphasized by a PURCHASING 
WEEK inquiry into P.A.’s views 
of sales contests. Surveyed P.A.’s 
stipulated in effect that “we only 
buy what we need to buy when 
we need to buy it.” 


This Week’s 


General feeling on the matter 
was plainly expressed by Ernest 
N. Helgeson, P.A., Farrington 


Manufacturing Co., Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

“It makes no_ difference 
whether there’s a contest,” he de- 
clared. “If I need something, 
they're selling; then I’m _inter- 


ested.” He did add, however, that 
“if it’s a real good buy, then I’m 
also interested.” 

Others, like Jake Frehner, 
P.A., Bowman Dairy Co., De- 
troit, were more emphatic. “A 
smart salesman doesn’t tell the 


tories, and other buying factors. 


exceeded his savings.” 


eB 
Purchasing 

e 
Perspective un: 2.2 


Ever count the gray hairs on a purchasing executive’s head? 


If you were to find more than the average harried businessman’s 
sprinkling, it’s because the P.A.’s job is one of the most complex 
around. And one of the things that makes it so is the necessity to 
keep up with fast-moving developments in transportation and 
traffic—along with fluctuating prices, shifting markets, inven- 


Present and future purchasing decisions depend in many ways 
on solutions to railroad, trucker, and shipping treight woes; 
complicated state and federal shipping rules and regulations; 
carrier strike tie-ups; and tolls (see St. Lawrence, page 1). 


Out preaching the gospel of good traffic management the other 
day was a leading Milwaukee purchasing director, W. Howell 
Pritchard of Kearney & Trecker Corp. “True, purchasing can 
buy without traffic,” the machine tool firm executive told the 
Middlewest Shipper-Motor Carrier Conference. “But many a 
purchasing agent has made a seemingly wonderful buy . 
overlooked the fact that by omitting the traffic function from his 
‘g00d purchase,’ he paid a penalty in lost dollars that may have 


.. but 


(Continued on page 26) 


Salesmen’s ‘Contest’ Pitch Is 'No Go’ With P.A.’s 


customer he’s trying to win a con- 
test. This puts him into the cate- 
gory of begging, and I frankly am 
not impressed.” 
Apparently there are a number 
(Continued on page 25) 


Make or Buy? 

New York — Information 
to aid purchasing agents in 
answering the question, “Shall 
we make it or buy? is sup- 
plied by the article on page 
16. Based on interviews with 
authorities, it gives the rea- 
sons for both making and 
buying. The points P.A. must 
consider before answering the 
question will prove invalu- 
able, 


Seaway Tolls 
CalledTooHigh 


Also Too Low 


Washington—Complaints that 
the proposed tolls for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway are either too 
high or too low dominated reac- 
tion to the long-awaited rate 
schedule announced last week. 

Great Lakes shipping interests 
denounced the tolls as too high. 
The New York Central Railroad 
blasted them as “inadequate, un- 
realistic, and so complicated they 
cannot be enforced.” Representa- 
tives of some Atlantic shipping 
interests reserved immediate com- 
ment but indicated they believed 
the rates somewhat on the light 
side. 

The first glance of some UV. S. 
industrial spokesmen sparked 
some lukewarm approval, but 
most preferred to withhold judg- 
ment. 

The mixture of the initial re- 
action made only one thing cer- 
tain: Protests from both the high 

(Continued on page 26) 


Mineral Policy 
Nears Showdown 


Washington—The Administra- 
tion’s metal-mineral mining pol- 
icy is heading for a Senate show- 
down. The dilemma is this: 

How far should the govern- 
ment go in propping domestic 
producers’ shaky markets in the 
current worldwide commodity re- 
cession at the taxpayers’ expense? 
At the same time, how can it re- 
main consistent with a policy of 
liberal foreign trade and aid? 

Western mining states’ Sena- 
tors are determined to force the 
Administration to do something 
to step up its mining support pro- 

(Continued on page 26) 


ter members. 


40th ANNIVERSARY BOOK of Milwaukee Association fascinates char- 
Seated: P. C. Stahnke, left; J. E. Moriarty, association 
president; J. T. Clancy, retiring president; and G. H. Money. Standing: 
J. W. Nicholson, T. F. Wolter, O. G. Starke, T. C. Ingerman, and W. H. 
Wenzel. Moriarty and Clancy are not charter members. Story p. 25. 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 


This Week's 


Price Perspective 


JUNE 23-29 


Major metal markets will bear close watching in the next few weeks. 

Copper, steel, and aluminum are now all in pivotal positions—both de- 
mandwise and pricewise. There could be considerable change in all three dur- 
ing the next 90 days. 

How demand fares now in these key metals could well affect the cost of 
your own purchase mix through next fall. 

Demand for two of them (copper and steel) is now relatively good. 

The big question: Is the increased activity bonafide in that it represents a 
real increase in consumption or is it due to special conditions (hedge buying 
in the case of steel and proposed stockpiling program in the case of copper)? 

* o » 

The steel position is particularly important because steel is basically the 
backbone of the key hard goods sector of the economy. 

Demand has been rising now for eight straight weeks—with operations 
now going on at close to 65% of capacity. That compares to the 47% low 
hit two months ago. 

True, some of this represents hedge buying against the expected July | 
boost. But it is questionable whether it’s all “hedge-inspired.” 

Supporting the more optimistic view is the fact that steel consumption is 
running at over 70% of capacity. More steel is still being used up than is 
being produced—usually a sign of recovery. 

The final answer, however, may have to wait until Labor Day. By then, 
the usual summer slowdown and price hikes will be behind us. 

If a 70-80% level can be maintained at that time, it will mean that demand 
is again on the uptrend. 

al 


The case of copper is in many ways similar to steel—with the recent buying 
and price improvement attributed to other than real demand factors. 

Pessimists point to the recent decision to stockpile copper. 

Optimists counter with the fact that the price was already starting to rise 
before the stockpile announcement was made. 

They note as significant the fact that the price bounced up sharply on news 
of a relatively small government buying program. They say if the market 
weren't so close to the bottom, the rise would have been less sharp. 

Who is right? Like in steel, we'll have to wait out the summer to see how 
real the increase in demand basically is. 

Meanwhile, remember the red metal is volatile. The reinvigorated price 
situation could tumble unless copper consumption really picks up. 

* 


Aluminum is another important metal to watch. 

Here the key date can be pinpointed—Aug. 1. 

Wage boosts are scheduled for that date, and producers would very much 
like to pass them on in the form of higher prices to aluminum users. 

Whether they can will depend on buyer interest in the next 30 days. 

But it will take a lot stronger demand than is currently being reported to 
convince producers that it’s safe to post a 1-2¢ a Ib. boost. 

But here also the situation may be complicated by outside factors. For one, 
foreign competition must always be reckoned with. 

A possible firming influence might be government aid. Producers are now 
asking that the light metal be included in the proposed subsidy program for 
lead, zinc, tungsten, and acid grade fluorspar. 

But there’s little chance lawmakers will go along with this proposal. 
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material prices. The index is not intended to give 
price movements of specific commodities. The items 
used are important only in that, together, they re- 


flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in “Commodity Prices’ below. 


is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., In: 
Albany, N. Y., 


This Weeks Commodity Prices 


METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 

Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., cewt 

Steel, bars, Pitts. cwt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, lb 

Secondary aluminum, #380 lb 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 

Lead, common, N.Y., lb 


Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., lb 

Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 


FUELS 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydrous, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 
Glycerin, synthetic, tanks, lb 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 


Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 

Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial. tanks, ton 
Tallow, indelible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 


Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg, carlots, lb 


PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
CWT 


Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 lb carton lots, 
CWT 


Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 

Kraft liner, 42 lb del. N.Y., ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 

Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box 

Southern pine lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 

Cotton, 1 Middling, N. Y.. lb. 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 


Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., yd 
Wool tops, N.Y. Ib 


HIDES AND RUBBER 


Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb 
Rubber. #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 
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More and Better Statistics Can Aid 
Everyday Operations, Speakers Say 


Second Annual New York Conference on Federal 
Statistics Hears Suggestions on Needed Data 


New York—How more and 
better statistics can aid you in 
your everyday Operations was ex- 
plained to a group of purchasing 
executives and other businessmen 
here last week. The speakers at 
the Second Annual New York 
Conference on Federal Statistics 
stressed the urgency for more per- 
tinent business and economic 
data. 

The program was sponsored 
by the National Federal Statis- 
tical Users Conference, an organ- 
ization formed to promote, im- 
prove, and expand governmental 
statistics. 

Raymond T. Bowman, assist- 
ant director for Statistical Stand- 
ards for the Bureau of the Budget, 
led off the conference by speak- 
ing on “The Statistical Founda- 
tions for Social Progress.” He 
stressed the role that the federal 
government was taking in im- 
proving current statistical re- 


leases. 
U. S. First in Information 


Bowman stated that “no coun- 
try in the world provides more 
information about its economic 
operations —than the United 
States. Furthermore, no country 
uses such information as much 
as do our leaders in political af- 
fairs, business, agriculture, and 
labor. But for successfully pro- 
moting Our Own progress we re- 
quire information much_ better 
organized than has been pro- 
vided in the past or is being pro- 
vided currently.” 

Bowman listed the following 
advances which were currently 
being made by the federal gov- 
ernment in the statistical area: 

e An early, preliminary report 
on factory inventories, sales, and 
new orders. 

e Quarterly estimates of the 
gross national product in con- 
stant or deflated prices. 

e Continued speedup in the re- 
lease of national income data. 

e More accurate data on the 
activity of the service trades of 
the economy. 

e Obtaining retail and whole- 
sale inventory information for 
individual commodities, as_ well 
as total inventories. 

Jalopy vs. Missile 

Robert J. Eggert, marketing 
research manager, Ford Motor 
Co., then spoke on “Jalopy Sta- 
tistics in a Missile Economy 
Age.” He stressed the fact that 
business was hampered in mak- 
ing sound decisions by a lack of 
current accurate data on the state 
of important segments of the 
economy. 

Eggert added that sound factual 
data are an absolute necessity in 
(1) lessening severe economic 
fluctuations, (2) knowing where 
trouble spots are developing, and 
(3) knowing where and what cor- 
rective steps are needed. 


Roye L. Lowry, executive 
secretary of the Federal Statis- 
tical Users Conference, then 


spoke on the role of the organ- 
ization. He stated that the con- 
ference attempts to gain the in- 
terest of all users of federal 
Statistics at all levels. He added 
that business users of federal data 
should make themselves known 


and should attempt to help es- 
tablish a favorable climate with 
the government as well as with 
the general public. 

The conference feels that cur- 
rent statistics are fine for telling 
us where the economy has been 
but almost useless for determin- 
ing where it is going. Most mem- 
bers feel that much needed infor- 


mation could be gathered at little 
extra cost merely by adding a few 
questions to existing federal pro- 
grams. 
Suggestions for additions to 
current statistical series include: 
e Statements on expected busi- 


ness inventories a month in ad- 
vance. 
®A monthly survey of ex- 


pected industrial purchasing. 

®A monthly survey of con- 
sumers on expected expenditures 
for key durable and nondurable 
goods. 

® Quarterly projections of na- 
tional security and public works 
expenditures. 

@ Monthly projections of hous- 
ing starts. 


THREE SPEAKERS at Conference on Federal Statistics in New York were 
Raymond T. Bowman, left, Robert J. Eggert, and Roye L. Lowry. 
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You find Gates Hose where anything flows 


St. Lawrence Seaway — one of the biggest con- 
struction jobs in the world — employs thousands 
of feet of Gates Type 19B Hose. Shown here is 
Long Sault Dam. 


(PHOTO COURTESY NEW YORK POWER AUTHORITY. ) 


of Type 19B’ Gates Hose 


'e..and industry all over the world uses equally im- 
pressive amounts of the air, water, steam, suction 
and many other hoses in the fuli range of types and 


Back of this world-wide acceptance is a con- 
tinuing program of specialized hose research at the 
multi-million dollar Gates Research Center staffed 
by more than 200 chemists, physicists, engineers 


and technicians. 


It is the aim of this specialized research to in- 
crease hose utility and life, and to lower industry’s 


annual hose costs. 


The Mark of Specialized Research 


Gates Industrial Hose 


Made ina Full Range of Types and Sizes 


es aa 


The Gates Rubber Company e Denver, Colorado 


Because Gates Hose is so widely preferred, it is 
quickly available from leading distributors in all 
industrial centers in the United States, and in 90 
countries throughout the world...and its outstanding 
performance is guaranteed by the World’s Largest 
Maker of V-Belts. 


*Gates Type 19B Hose carries air, water, coolants, 
oils, greases, gasoline, kerosene, or solvents. This pop- 
ular hose—one of many in Gates full line—is always 
available from your nearby Gates Distributor. 
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This Week's 


Washington 
5 erspective JUNE 23-29 


A new note of confidence is creeping into the economy. But 
people aren’t sticking their necks out too far. Good signs still are 
overshadowed by the weight of more pessimistic opinion. Good 
cheer could be snuffed out by an unexpected resumption of the 


downturn. 


The feeling of optimism is beginning to spread. And this devel- 
opment could do more for the economy than all the government 
pump-priming programs, the patriotic appeals to buy now, and 


the numerous panaceas for strengthening the economy. 


Briefly, this new confidence, mood, feeling—call it what you 
will—is this: The economy when it begins an upturn may move 
along a lot faster than had been thought probable even a month 


ago. 


Just about everyone is convinced that the end of the business 
decline is at hand. Government statistics appear to bear this 
out. But the question remains how long will the economy rock 
along at bottom. Even more important, how fast will the rise be? 
The majority of official opinion in Washington still believes that 
the upturn will be slow and gradual, taking until well into 1959 
just to get back to mid-1957 levels. Some of these think the upturn 
will begin in the fourth quarter of this year, but most that recovery 
won't get underway until next year. 

But other voices are beginning to be heard. Gabriel Hauge, 
economic adviser to President Eisenhower, is indicative of this 
group. Hauge now predicts a “great forward movement” in the 
Fall. And this new attitude is not confined to economists alone. 


Businessmen and consumers are picking it up. For instance, 
a number of appliance manufacturers in the hard-hit durable 
goods industry are making plans to expand output and hire more 
workers. A recent poll of retailers shows that fully half of them 
believe summer sales will top last year’s. The rate of savings has 
declined drastically the last two months, indicating that consum- 


ers are beginning to spend more. 


Such trends as these are important because confidence is a con- 
tagious thing. And with confidence building, business is likely to 
be affected and start expanding. Confidence, however, is not 
something that can be measured like industrial output. So it’s 
difficult to say just how much of it there is or how widespread. 

It began showing up here and there several weeks ago as the 
encouraging returns on economic activity in May began pouring 
in. And the tempo picks up every time a new batch of statistics 


is reported. The thing causing it are such factors as these: 


Homebuilding and construction is gaining rapidly, surpassing 


year ago levels. 


Personal income has risen for three months in a row, is still 


going up. 


Industrial production moved up in May after a decline of eight 


straight months. 


Retail sales jumped in April, continued at the same high level 


in May. 


Employment rose as unemployment dropped last month at 
greater than seasonal rates—first time since the recession began 


last summer. 


Government economists now say these employment figures are 
“dynamic,” showing a “great deal more vitality” underlies the 
economy than had generally been thought 


A surprisingly different auto outlook is beginning to be heard 
in some quarters—and from people who should know. One gov- 
ernment expert who follows autos closely says privately he thinks 
automobile sales next year will hit 5 to 6 million. If this bears 


up, it will provide all the stimulus the economy needs. 


Weekly Production Records 


Steel ingot, thous tons 

Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 
Gasoline, thous bb! 

Petroleum refineries operating rate, 
Container board, thous tons 
Boxboard, thous tons 

Paper operating rate, ‘ 

Lumber, thous of board ft 


Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 
Eng const awds, mil $ Eng News-Rec 


* Revised 


Latest 
Week 
1,737 
79,830 
17,220 
7,659 
11.613 
6,459 
26.960 
$3.5 
156.686 
134,018 
84.1 
228,264 
1.305 
11,681 
429.9 


Week 
Ago 


1,728* 
73.696* 
16,19 1% 


7,690 
12,251 
6,775 
27,263 
83.7 
119,334 


129,283 


Year 
Ago 

2,181 
125,372 
22,748 
7,727 
11,846 
7.645 
27,254 
86.6 
146,241 
141,203 
94.1 
248.066 
1.670 
11,550 
370.8 
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PRODUCTION INDEX 


Current hard goods 
recession starts in 
fall of last year 


ae 


a wm 


\ Soft goods hold 
up relatively well 


1957 1958 


MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION INDEX for May indicates first signs of 
general economic recovery. Key hard goods rose to 134 (1947-49 — 
100), two percentage points above April, reflecting recovery in steel 
and auto production. Increase was first after eight months of decline. 


Watched, Quoted 


New York—The Federal Re- 
serve Board index of industrial 
production has become one of 
the most widely watched and 


quoted indexes in the whole 
country. 

Purchasing executives, sales- 
men, production men, econo- 


mists, government officials (the 
list could go on for pages) all 
watch this key measure for clues 
to their own operations and deci- 
sions. 

Their interest is not surprising. 
Industrial production is the great 
determinant of the American 
economy. As it goes, so goes the 
general health of business as a 
whole. So the level of production 
is important to anyone involved 
in the industrial process from the 
original producer to the final 
buyer. 

But the production level has 
special significance for purchas- 
ing executives. Industrial buying 
is closely tied to industrial output. 
When production declines, so 
does purchasing of. goods and 
materials. 

This is clearly shown by the 
drop-off in industrial purchases 
and the accompanying liquidation 
of inventories during the current 
recession. These factors  ac- 
counted for 24 of the $18 billion 
decline in the annual rate of 


F.R.B. Industrial Output Index 


as Key Measure 


Gross National Product during 
the worst of the downturn. 

Similarly, when output begins 
rising, you and your fellow buy- 
ers will begin restocking your 
shelves. That’s why last month’s 
rise in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction has economists hoping 
industrial purchasing will pick up 
soon, thus helping speed the re- 
covery. 

The F.R.B. index in May went 
up One percentage point to 127 
(100 equals 1947)—the first rise 
since the recession began last 
August. More significant, much 
of the boost is centered in the key 
hard goods sector that includes 
steel and autos. (See chart above). 

Analysts watching this index 
as one of the half dozen most im- 
portant indicators consider that 
this turnaround may signal the 
bottom of the business decline. 

The Reserve Board issues the 
index each month. It is widely 
quoted because it indicates which 
way the total economy is moving. 

Since manufacturing—account- 
ing for over one-third of all busi- 
ness activity—is the most volatile 
sector of the economy, changes 
usually show up here first. And 
improvement in manufacturing 
usually signals improvement in 
the rest of the economy. 


Basic Chemicals Price Index... 
Chemical Week 
1947 = 100 


Construction Cost Index...... 
Engineering News-Record 

Sis = 16Q 

Electrical Materials Cost Index. 


November 1951 = 100 


American Machinist 
1947 = 100 


Non-ferrous Metals Price Index 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
1922-24 = 100 


Petroleum Refinery Products 
Averages Index .......... 


National Petroleum News 
January 1957 = 100 


Plant Maintenance Cost Index. 


1947 = 100 


Purchasing Week 


Metalworking Products Price Index. . 


McGraw-Hill Indexes 


Electrical Construction & Maintenance 


Latest Month Year 

Month Ago Ago 

barn 110.8 111.0 110.1 

pas ae 757.3 751.6 721.2 

ee 109.9 109.8 113.0 

155.9 155.7 152.1 

.... 164.6 165.0 195.0 
Price 

eee 88.3 89.0 102.2 

ee 167.6 167.6 165.1 


Factory Management & Maintenance 


The F.R.B. index measures 
physical volume of output in the 
manufacturing and mining indus. 
tries. Information for the index jis 
supplied mainly by other govern- 
ment agencies although reports 
by some trade associations and 
journals also are utilized. 

A total of 175 industries are 
represented in the index—eac 
available separately and in ke 
combinations. In addition to th 
important hard goods and sof! 
goods breakdown, there are als 
key indexes for mining and con 
sumer hard goods areas. 

The various component indus- 
tries are weighted according t 
their importance to arrive at key 
breakdowns. Indexes are also ad- 
justed for seasonal fluctuations. 

Final results are carefully ex- 
amined by government econo- 
mists. The index gives them in- 
sight into what is happening in 
manufacturing. And it serves as 
a valuable analytical tool in such 
fields as commodity markets, 
price movements, and inventory 
levels. 


Price Changes 


Copper—Anaconda Co. has 
hiked the price of copper 1'2¢ 
a lb. It’s the first producer price 
boost since February 1956 and 
puts the producer price at 2642¢ 
level. The boost is in response 
to the Administration’s proposal 
to stockpile 150,000 tons of 
copper at 2742¢ a |b. 


Plywood Sheathing— Sheath- 
ing fir plywood tags have been 
raised $4 a thousand sq. ft. by 
major Northwest mills. The hike 
is due to a seasonal demand 
upswing which came a little late 
this year. Early this month the 
price was raised by $2 a thousand 
sq. ft. to $98. 


Fertilizers—Spencer Chemical 
Co. and Monsanto Chemical Co. 
have cut the base price of 
ammonium _ nitrate fertilizers. 
This seasonal cut amounts to $2 
per ton and puts the new January- 
June, 1959 price at $70 per ton. 
At the same time Monsanto 
increased the price of granular 
sulfate by $1 per ton. 


Crude Oil—Quaker State Oil 
Refining Corp. and Elk Refining 
Co. have announced a 25¢ a 
bbl. cut in the price they will 
pay for Pennsylvania grade crude 
oil. This is the third such cut 
since March. 


Floor Tiles—Certain major 
producers have announced a July 
1, boost in the price of asphalt 
and vinyl asbestos floor tiles. The 
hikes range from 3 to 34%. 
It’s the first change in tile prices 
since July 1957. At the same 
time, Armstrong Corp. an- 
nounced a cut in the price of its 
more expensive all-vinyl tiles. 


Freight Rates—Four South- 
eastern railroads have applied to 
the 1L.C.C. to reduce rates they 
charge for soft coal shipments. 


Wire Mesh—National Wire 
Products Corp. has announced a 
$5 a ton reduction on welded 
wire concrete reinforcement 
building mesh. The cut will affect 
the delivered price for the entire 
Atlantic seaboard from Georgia 


to New England. 
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Rockwell Traffic News Letter 
Cuts Yearly Transportation Bill 


Bi-Monthly Report Sent to Firm’s Plant Heads, 
Traffic Managers, Purchasing, Executives 


Pittsburgh—Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co. is whittling down 
its $4-million-plus yearly trans- 
portation bill by supplying all 
key personnel with a regular flow 
of up-to-date cost developments 
in the traffic field. The unique 
method of communication is a 
bi-monthly Traffic News Letter 
distributed to the company’s vari- 
ous plant managers, traffic man- 
agers, purchasing and headquar- 
ters staff. 


Cost Saving Not Estimated 


It is still too soon to begin 
totaling, but the company believes 
significant cost savings have been 
realized in the few months Gen- 
eral Traffic Manager Anthony J. 
Bruens has been distributing his 
concise, two-page news sheet. 

Rockwell traffic managers at 
the firm’s 23-plant locations were 
reminded in a recent issue that on 
freight forwarder shipments to 
the West Coast, “it is extremely 
important that we show on our 
bills of lading the separate weight 
of our skids, pallets or plat- 
forms.” It was pointed out that 
the freight forwarder will not 
assess transportation on the skids, 
pallets or platforms proper if the 
bills of lading are properly execu- 
ted. 

Export Packing Done at Pier 

The latest traffic letter con- 
tains an item announcing Rock- 
well has decided to have its export 
packing done at the pier rather 
than at the plant. This will save 
inland transportation fees on the 
weight of the crating or boxing 
material from point of origin to 
export shipping port. In addition, 
each plant gains additional pro- 
duction space normally devoted 
to packing. 

Carriers who have completely 
eliminated pier delivery charges 
at the Port of New York were 
listed in another item. Another 
cost-saver reminder stressed that 
export shipments and shipments 
to municipalities are exempt from 
the transportation tax and it 
should be deleted when carriers 
include it with their charges. 

Another section discussed 
briefly the merits of railway 
express versus aif express. 


Practical Advice Emphasized 


One letter contained several 
doses of sound practical advice, 
such as to review all shipping 
copies and bills of lading, to 
remember that billing clerks in 
company headquarters must be 
able to read the writing, and to 
supply all the requested informa- 
tion. 

In addition to keeping traffic 
managers informed on_ latest 
transportation news and helping 
to standardize company traffic 
procedures, Bruens’ news letter 
has fostered closer working rela- 
tionships between traffic and 
purchasing departments, “an im- 
portant factor in cutting trans- 
portation costs.” 

“While the value of the Rock- 
well Traffic News Letter in dollars 
and cents may never be deter- 
mined,” says Bruens, “its value 
as an information source makes 
it worthwhile. Approval by plant 
managers, traffic managers, and 
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plant purchasing people has been 
unanimous. 

Commenting on the position of 
shipping costs in the price and 
profit pictures, W. F. Rockwell 
Jr., president, stresses that his 
company buys transportation “as 
carefully as we buy material.” 
“Few men can earn their keep 
so quickly as a good traffic man,” 


Rockwell asserted. And at Rock- 
well, he points out, the traffic 
department is expected to concern 
itself not only with outbound but 
with inbound shipments as well 
even when transportation costs 
are not added directly to material 
costs. 

“Our traffic department is 
expected to help our suppliers 
ship to us with greatest safety 
and economy, too,” Rockwell 
commented recently, “since all 
costs finally must be included in 
the selling price. This coopera- 
tion on transportation has been 
particularly useful to some of our 


small vendors who can’t afford 
full time traffic men of their 
own.” 


~ S ' 
NEWSLETTER INFORMATION on whittling down transportation bills at 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., is discussed by Anthony J. Bruens, traffic 
manager, right, and Frank Shearer, assistant traffic manager. 
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AVOID RISK 


you. That’s good business. 


AMERICAN STE et 


WAREHOUSE ASS'N 


You also tie up less capital in inven- 
tory. You save costs of space. Your equip- 


lf 


you 


Ou 


steel 


USE OUR SERVICE to 


. . « without fear of stock obsolescence. 
Your steel is quickly available from our 
large inventories, deliveries scheduled in 
advance of production needs. You get 
your steel when you want it, delivered, 
cut to exact size and ready for produc- 
tion. And, your losses brought on by 
obsolescence or mistakes in forecasting 
are reduced. We assume these risks for 


e 
AT 85338) :; 
AL Shi The American Steel Warehouse 


... YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


Purchasing Week 


maintain production continuity... 


ment costs for storing, handling, cutting : 
are reduced. You keep your insurance, 
taxes and interest costs to a minimum. 

Use this chart to compare all of your 
costs of possession with the cost and 
freedom-from-risk of buying steel from 
your Steel Service Center. Or, get the 
booklet What’s Your Real Cost of Pos- 
session for Steel from your nearby Steel 
Service Center. American Steel Ware- 
house Association, Inc., 540 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Cost of possession 
for steel in your inventory 


Per ton delivered 
Cost of capital: 
inventory 
Space __ 
Equipment 
Cost of operation: 
Space 
Materials handling 
Cutting & burning 
Scrap & wastage 
Obsolescence 
insurance 
Taxes 
TOTAL 


Cost of freedom-from-risk steel 
from your Steel Service Center 


Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 


TOTAL... 


Sacrifice Quality for Price Topic 
Reviewed for Springfield P.A.A. 


Springfield, Ohio Should 
purchasing ever sacrifice quality 
for price? 

[This question was tossed out 
to members of the Springfield 
Association at their May forum 
meeting. 

Speaking on price versus qual- 
ity, forum members representing 
purchasing, management, and 
sales were: George Libert, Stand- 
ard Register Co., purchasing; 
Dan Shouvlin, Bauer Bros., man- 
agement; and James Wilkerson, 
Steel Products Engineering Co., 
sales. 

Shouvlin, taking the manage- 
ment view, said that purchasing 
is in the middle because the pur- 
chasing agent has to satisfy man- 
agement’s interest in profit, and 
yet satisfy engineering’s interest 
in the quality of the product pro- 
duced. 

“The better the purchasing de- 
partment, the better it is for the 
company from the profit stand- 
point and from the quality stand- 
point,” Shouvlin said. “Purchas- 
ing is the vital key to both quality 
and profits,” he continued. 

Quality is often oversold, ac- 
cording to Wilkerson, speaking 
from the sales standpoint. Some 
products, he felt, do not require 
all the quality that is built into it. 
In many cases, a product can be 
made cheaper, still be as service- 
able as is required, and yet save 
the customer money, he said. 

But, according to George 
Libert, it’s up to the purchasing 
department to be continually on 
the look-out for substitute mate- 
rials that can be used in a prod- 
uct to maintain quality while 
lowering the cost. 

“Management and engineering 
should be kept advised of all de- 
velopments in this field,” Libert 


J. DUKEHART CHESNEY 


N.A.P.A. 8th District 
Names Chesney V.P. 


Rensselaer, N. Y.—J. Duke- 
hart Chesney, purchasing agent 
of Huyck Felt Co. Division of 
F. C. Huyck & Sons, was elected 
vice president of the 8th district 
of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents last month. 

Chesney has been active in the 
Purchasing Agents Association 
of Eastern New York for many 
years, serving president in 
1955-56 and national director 
from 1956-58. He is currently 
serving on the Textile Committee 
of the national association and 
writes the Wool Letter for the 
purchasing bulletin. He also 
teaches a course on industrial 
purchasing at Russell Sage Col- 
lege 
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said. “A company that does not 
produce quality products cannot 
stay in business long, and the best 
way to stay in business is to keep 
quality up,” he concluded. 

Louis Fitch, director of the as- 
sociation, served as forum moder- 
ator. Members of the association, 
during the question period, 
agreed that quality was most im- 
portant to the company although 
they conceded that in some in- 
stances, quality could be sacri- 
ficed for price. 


Reddy Named President 
By Reading P.A.A. 


Wyomissing, Pa.—Robert E. 
Reddy of Hofman _ Industries, 
Inc., was elected president of the 
Reading Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation at the May meeting. He 
succeeds Joseph F. Kelemen, 
Merck & Co., Inc., who was 
elected national director. 

Other officers named include: 
Edward R. Kohl, Parish Pressed 
Steel Division of Dana Corp., 
vice president; Paul A. Mory, 
Merritt Lumber Yards, Inc., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Association directors named 
were P. C. Bleacher; James W. 


Cincinnati 


Co.: 
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Howe, Wyomissing Glazed Paper 
and Clarence M. Rowe, 
Pennsylvania Optical Co. 


District elected officers followin; 
a tour of the Steel Co. of Cana 
da’s Hamilton Works last month 


Guest speaker at the meeting}L. H. Cole, Harding Carpets Ltd. 


was Charles E. Rice, executive 
vice president of Jessop Steel Co. 
Rice stressed the importance of 
purchasing to the over-all profit 
picture as well as the need for 
constant improvement in pur- 
chasing practices to meet the re- 
quirements of a new era. 


Hamilton, Ont. P.A.A. 
Names Officer Slate 


Hamilton, Ont. — Purchasing 
Agents Association of Hamilton 


Brantford, was named president 

J. A. Hishon Canadian West- 
inghouse, and C. R. Jones, Brown 
Boggs Foundry & Machine Ltd.. 
were elected vice presidents; F 
J. Sheppard, C. L. Harris Feed 
& Supplies, treasurer; R. J. 
Connor, Dominion Foundries & 
Steel Ltd., recording secretary; 
and J. B. Cameron, correspond- 
ing secretary. 

Executive committee members 
named include: Walter R. Almas, 
National Steel Car Co.; and 
J. H. Williams, H. C. Burton 
Co. 
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Lima P.A.s Hear About Economic Possibilities 


Lima, Ohio—Even though 
economists can tell a great deal 
about economic probabilities, 
there essentially is a lot of 
‘crystal ball gazing” in all fore- 
casts, an economist told the Lima 
Area Purchasing Agents Associa- 


tion at the May 21 meeting of 


the association. 

Dr. Paul Craig, research 
economist at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, said he believed “we are now 
‘bottoming out.’ Unemployment 
is leveling off and inventory ad- 
justment cannot go much 
farther.” 

Craig warned, “Don’t watch 
the second hand too closely or 


you won't be able to tell what 
time it is. If you keep your eyes 
too much on the recession, you'll 
be caught with your high priced 
plants down.” 

The 1954 recession had greater 
potential for trouble than this 
one, Craig said, asserting that the 
1953 tax and interest rate cuts 
happened along in time to nip it 
in the bud. In contrast, he con- 
tinued, steps to curb the infla- 
tionary spiral were taken a bit 
too vigorously in 1957, just at 
the time when the economy of the 
nation had about reached its 
leveling off place. 

Craig said that the defense cut- 


back and interest rate increase 
came just when the inventory 
cycle had reached its peak, and 
that you could call it “planned 
recession.” 


University Student Gets 
Denver P.A.’s Award 


Denver — Purchasing Agents 
Association of Denver has pre- 
sented its fifth annual award to 
the outstanding student in a pur- 
chasing course at the University 
of Colorado School of Business. 

The student, Donald B. Estes, 
received a framed certificate, and 
his name was engraved on a per- 
manent plaque. 


Quality Control Program Is Topic 
At P.A.A. of Dallas Meeting 


Dallas—There is nothing 
worse than to have your cus- 
tomer inspect your own product 
for you, Jimmie LaHaye, pur- 
chasing agent for Johnson & 
Johnson, told members of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Dallas at a meeting held by the 
association recently. 

Discussing quality control at 
the association’s May seminar, 
LaHaye said, “High standards 
won't cost you anything. I 
haven't found a company that 
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SUPERIOR 
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This superior research plus Mead’s 


multi- plant organization 
fast delivery service 
dependable source of quality containerboard 
comprehensive design and engineering services 
emphasis on personal attention 


Call your Mead representative today. 


MEAD 
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PLANT! 


The modern and extensive research facilities of The 
Mead Corporation stand behind all Mead Container 
plants and their corrugated shipping containers. 


insures the best in shipping containers and display- 
shippers wherever and whenever you need them. 


MEAD CONTAINERS, INC. 


Executive Offices, Cincinnati 
Subsidiary of 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


National Sales Offices, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Avenue, Chicago 46, Illinois 

and in principal cities 


* 6124 N. Milwaukee 


doesn’t say quality control pays 
for itself.” 

[he first step in setting up a 
system is to determine what 
quality level you want to buy at 
and analyze the cost involved. 
Set up your specifications, he 
said, then call in a group of po- 
tential suppliers to get an idea 
of what can be expected in the 
way of quality and to agree on 
measurements and the instru- 
ments to be used in measuring. 

“It is senseless for you to use 
one type of measure and your 
supplier another,” LaHaye said. 

After arriving at a fair and 
workable tolerance to determine 
the acceptable quality level, 
“you can’t get a 100% perfect 
product.” An over and shortage 
policy should be established. 

LaHaye described how John- 
son & Johnson works with a 
prospective supplier. The P.A. 
visits the supplier’s plant to de- 
termine its facilities and to find 
out who to “talk quality to” in 
the organization. 

“We try to settle on a mutual 
terminology for defects with our 
suppliers,” he said, “and this often 
means the purchasing agent must 
acquire a new vocabulary. Such 
words as necktie, washboard and 
hot check, for example, take on 
entirely different meanings when 
you are buying glass bottles.” 

LaHaye continued, “Johnson 
& Johnson is founded on quality, 
and we probably have the most 
exacting quality control stand- 
ards of any plant in the South- 
west. We have found a strong 
psychological aid in maintaining 
these standards is to call our in- 
spection employees ‘inspectors’ 
rather than ‘checkers.’ This seems 
to make them more quality con- 
scious and they take more pride 
in their work,” he explained. 

The P.A. may use either a 
preliminary visual check or sta- 
tistical sampling. “However,” 
LaHaye warned, “if your sam- 
pling isn’t random, your statis- 
tics won't mean a thing.” 

Johnson & Johnson notes ma- 
terial defects on the purchase 
record card, and reasons for re- 
jects are discussed with the ven- 
dor. 

“If you don’t help your sup- 
plier, chances are he will have 
the same trouble again,” LaHaye 
said. “You can help him over- 
come his problem by discussing 
possible causes and the inspec- 
tion required to prevent sending 
out defective material.” 

One supplier reduced waste by 
20% after he began using J.&J.’s 
quality control chart to correlate 
his inspections with J.&J. 


Kalamazoo Valley P.A.’s 
Name Gallagher Head 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Cliff J. 
Gallagher, purchasing agent for 
Miller-Davis Co., was elected 
president of the Kalamazoo Val- 
ley Association of Purchasing 
Agents at the May meeting. 

Other officers elected include 
James Donahue, Allen Electric & 
Equipment Co., vice president; 
Neal Johnstone, Ruud Mfg. Co., 
secretary; Albert A. Parker, 
Ihling Bros. Everard Co., treas- 


urer: and Howard Dean, Kala- 
mazoo Paper Box Co., national 
director. 
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—_——A P.W. Profile 


Great disasters have done 
much to shape the career of Hum- 
ble Oil Co. Purchasing Agent 
Francis T. Fendley. 

As a seven-year-old boy Fend- 
ley had a ringside seat to the 
greatest local disaster in this na- 
tion’s history—the Galveston hur- 
ricane which left more than 6,000 
dead. 

From an upstairs window of his 
own two-story frame home, the 


Disasters Shaped P.A. Career 
Of Francis Fendley at Humble 


in the 14-story Humble building 
hang several sketches of historic 
Galveston homes which survived 
the storm which he witnessed as 
a boy. The sketches, done by 
Humble artist E. M. Schiwetz, are 
mute reminders of the day when a 
city was almost blown off the face 
of the earth, and of disasters that 
helped to shape a young archi- 
tect’s career. 


” 


FRANCIS T. FENDLEY, purchasing agent for Humble Oil, Houston, Tex., 
gazes at one of many sketches of Galveston homes on his office wall. 


U. S. Steel Division 
To Consolidate Plants 


Fresno, Calif.—U.S. Steel's 
Consolidated Western Steel Di- 
vision will consolidate produc- 
tion facilities of its Taft and 
Fresno plants at Fresno. 

With the exception of ware- 
house facilities for storage « 
bolted tanks and field erectio) 
activities for steel plate product 
which will be moved to Bakers 
field, all buildings and equipmen 
of the Taft plant will be movec 
here within a few months. Sale 
Offices for the southern San Joa 
quin Valley will remain it 
Bakersfield. 


boy saw a giant tidal wave, lashed 
by winds of 120 miles an hour, 
batter homes to pieces. 

“When the water started to rise 
in our living room,” recalls Fend- 
ley, “Dad herded us four kids up- 
stairs.” 


Storm Remains Vivid 


It was September 8, 1900. “I 
remember as if it happened yes- 
terday,” says Fendley. “For eight 
hours, from two to ten p.m., the 
storm raged.” 

It may be stretching fancy to 
say that the sight of destruction 
of many of Galveston’s lovely 
homes stirred interest in the boy 
to rebuild homes. He did, at any 
rate, go on to graduate from Rice 
Institute in Houston in 1917 with 
a degree in Architecture. 

Worth mentioning is that Fend- 
ley was a first-string, 60-minute 
fullback on the varsity football 
team, and ran hurdles on the 
track team. 

After graduation, a second dis- 
aster reached out to shape Fend- 
ley’s career. “I planned to go East 
to practice architecture,” he says, 
“But World War I came along. 
After 20 months in the service I 
returned to Houston.” 

After serving as an infantry 
lieutenant with the 7th Division 
overseas, Fendley joined Humble 
Oil Co. as a refining engineer at 
the firm’s Baytown, Texas plant, 
in 1919. 


Worked as Engineer 14 Years 


Fendley worked for 14 years as 
an engineer. Then struck the last 
disaster that was to alter Fend- 
ley’s career, depression. 

“When the depression came in 
the early thirties,” he says, “I was 
moved into the purchasing de- 
partment.” 

He has been in purchasing for 
the past 25 years. 

“Although I wanted to be an 
architect,” he says today, “I have 
no regrets that I became a pur- 
chasing agent. I’ve had an inter- 
esting career.” 

As head of the purchasing de- 
partment, Fendley buys all of 
Humble’s materials, supplies, and 
equipment. Crude oil buying is 
done by a separate department. 


Suppliers Are Important 


“The important thing in pur- 
chasing,” Fendley says, “is the re- 
lationship we maintain with our 
suppliers. Any salesman in a 
legitimate business will be seen 
by our people.” 

Fendley ends his 39-years of 
service with Humble in October. 
That is when he retires in accord- 
ance with Humble’s policy to re- 
tire all employees when they 
reach 65. 

“I have made no plans for the 
future,” he says. “I know I'll fish 
a little, hunt a little, and relax a 
lot.” 


On the walls of Fendley’s office 


“Heard a lot about you, Charlie. 


Mind if I call you Chuck?” 


Share your Purchasing Department humor with us 
. . « This chukle contributed by: 


Mr. W. S. Buswell, Mgr. 
Western Exterminating Company, Inc. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


CHEMICALS, METALS, MINERALS FOR THE 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING AND METALWORKING INDUSTRIES 


METAL & THERMIT 


CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: RAHWAY, N. J. 


Plating processes, materials e Ceramic opacifiers 


Stabilizers for vinyls 

Chemicals of tin, antimony, 
phosphorus, silicon 

Bactericides, fungicides for 
pulp and paper 


Purchasing Week 


Welding electrodes, machines 
Plastisols, protective coatings 
Titanium and Zirconium minerals 
Metals and alloys 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


Maurice F. La Brie has been 
made sales manager of mechan- 
ical products for the Sunnyvale 
(Calif.) Manufacturing Division 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Evans, Dubber Promoted 
At Spencer Chemical 


Kansas City—John M. Evans 
and Matthew E. Dubber have 
been promoted by Spencer Chem- 
ical Co. to assistant director of 
purchasing and purchasing agent 
respectively. 

Evans joined the company in 
1942 as assistant purchasing 
agent at the firm’s Jayhawk 
Works, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Dubber has been with the firm 
since 1950 and has served as as- 
sistant purchasing agent at the 
Henderson Kentucky Works. 


Jesse C. Fox has retired as di- 
rector of purchases at Pfaudler- 
Permutit Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Fox, who had been with the 
company 41 years, was feted at a 
testimonial dinner. He is a char- 
ter member and past president 
of the Purchasing Agents Club 
of Rochester. 


Carl Galloway, former city 
manager at Southport, N. C., has 
been made Alamance County 
purchasing agent and manager 
with offices at Graham, N. C. 


Otto P. Simon Jr., purchasing 
agent, and Donald E. Stanton, 
deputy purchasing agent, City of 
St. Paul, Minn., have both been 
reappointed for another two year 
term. 


Allan L. Prentice, a_ retired 
New York Central vice president 
in charge of purchasing, has been 
elected to the board of directors 
of the Buffalo Steel Corp., Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 


SS ~ 


HUGH B. JACKSON has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager 
of Clemson Bros., Inc., and its 
affiliate, Victor Saw Works, Inc., 
Middletown, N. Y. Arthur F. 
Luehrs succeeds him as Kansas 
City district sales manager. 


W. W. McElhattan has been 
promoted to midwest district 
Sales manager for Knox Glass 
Inc. and will headquarter at the 
firm’s Chicago sales office. 


Robert W. Little has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager, 
the Rubber Chemical Division, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. David I. Johnston suc- 
ceeds him as manager of the di- 
vision’s Akron sales office and 
Robert W. Turner has been 
named sales representative, Ak- 
ron office. 


George B. Stone, assistant to 
the president of Chas. Pfizer & 
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Co., Inc., has been named gen- 
eral manager of the firm’s J. B. 
Roerig & Co. division, New York. 


Howard L. Wright has been 
named manager of special pro- 
duct sales by  Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, 
N. J. 


Jack K. Sutter has been pro- 
moted to manager of tubular 
sales at The National Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


W. A. McAfee has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager, 
wholesale, by Standard Oil Co. 
of California, Western Opera- 
tions, Inc. L. W. Aubry succeeds 
him as assistant general sales 
manager and A. E. Stevens suc- 


ceeds Aubry as manager of the 


Motor Fuels Division. 


Distributor Division. 


J. F. Lawson 


Union Oil Co., 


Farmers 


D. W. 
Smith moves into Steven’s former 
post, manager of the Wholesale 


Laurel, Mont.—James F. Law- 
son, 58, purchasing agent for the 
died 


May 30. He had been associated 
with the purchasing department 
of the Anaconda Co. for many 
years and was with the Farmers’ 
Union Co. for 14 years also. 


M. A. Tonick 


Dallas—Marvin A. Tonick. 
34, a purchasing agent for Temco: 
Aircraft Co., was burned to death 
when fire broke out in his home 
June 6. 


Q Which Trailer manufacturer stands behind its product 


most effectively? 


A Fruehauf. Nearly all Trailer-builders will guarantee 
quality of parts and workmanship—but only one offers 
such extensive, complete, nation-wide service facilities 
for executing this guarantee. Fruehauf’s 44-year history 
of continued service, its permanent master parts book 
and stock of parts and assemblies for all units built is 
your assurance of continued Trailer operation. 


Q Which Trailer manufacturer can best meet my equip- 


ment specifications? 


A Fruehauf. No other manufacturer in the world 
offers such a broad line-up of standard and specialized 
models, optional features, and specifications. Thus, with 
all your equipment supplied by Fruehauf, you have the 
best possible opportunity to enjoy the economies of 
interchangeable operating parts. 


Answers To The 


‘pie 


Purchasing Man’s Questions 
About Truck-Trailers 


Q Who can provide the lowest-cost Trailers at the most 


convenient terms? 


A Fruehauf. Specification for specification, Fruehauf 


Trailers are unmatched at 


their price. There are 


“cheaper”? Trailers—but not constructed to the same 
specifications with the same profitable, durable features. 
Further, Fruehauf offers the broadest, most practical, 
capital-conserving leasing terms. Fruehauf’s wide range 
of finance plans permits further capital economies 
through gearing of credit terms to depreciation rates. 


If you, as a purchasing agent for your company, 
have any further questions to ask regarding Trailers 
and methods of economizing in obtaining them, 
chances are Fruehauf can supply a very good answer. 
Please write or call any time. 


For Forty-Four Years—More Fruehauf Trailers On The Road Than Any Other Make! 


World's Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 


Send 


=_ 


_| High Capacity Closed Vans 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER 
10941 Harper Avenue ° 
full information on the following: 


a Refrigerated Vans _ 


COMPANY 


Detroit 32, Michigan 


[] Platform Trailers 


|_| Specialized Tank Trailers |_| Leasing ‘| Finance Plans 
TRAILERS | =. 
COMPANY —_ 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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For Our Profession, Let's Stay Friends 


In addressing members of the Canadian Purchasing Agents Association 
recently, Gordon Affleck, president of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, made some interesting comments on relations between the two groups. 

“A few years ago,” Mr. Affleck said, “the purchasing agents of Canada 
decided to break away and establish, on a definite basis, their own ‘national’ 
association. . . 

“I am aware there were some feelings and perhaps wounds incident to the 
separation. On second thought, it might be more accurate to say that the 
seeming impasses of personality conflicts probably preceded the actual ‘going 
away and that the separation was quite harmless. . 

“Certainly there is enough maturity on both sides to allow a discussion 
of merit for the future of our two great associations. . . 

“It is my considered opinion that any differences were, for the most part, 
confined to a few individuals, and these did not and do not represent the 
true and wonderful spirit of brotherhood and fraternalism between the pur- 
chasing agents of Canada and the United States.” 

Members of N.A.P.A. can be proud of the fact that while the two groups 
were united, the Canadians saw the importance of having an association. 

The fact that the Canadian group broke away from the National Associa- 
tion a few years ago is unimportant. The important thing is that members 
of the two associations must now see eye to eye on the one big objective 
of steadily improving the purchasing profession. 

The Canadian Association is to be complimented for extending the hand 
of friendship by inviting Mr. Affleck to speak to its members. Mr. Affleck 
is deserving of commendation, too. He struck right at the heart of the matter 
when he urged greater and greater friendship and more and more cooperation. 

“If we are really big and professional,” Mr. Affleck declared, “we will 
soon forget any petty differences and give our energy and attention toward 
the advancement of our common cause.” 

As a Britisher might say: 

“Let’s get on with it.” 


To Be Big, Trust Others 


Everyone likes to look upon himself as a “big” person. Unfortunately 
we sometimes are wrong in our self appraisals. Take the case of a purchasing 
man who moved into a top position four years ago. At that time he considered 
himself a “big” man. Today he has a different opinion. 

He found that when he first took over the top position, he was reluctant 
to permit any assistant to operate without personally checking each detail. 
He wanted to do everything himself. As he put it, “I wanted to be sure every- 
thing was done right; so I tried to do everything myself.” 

Things are different now in this man’s company. He has grown “big” and, 
in the process, every man in the purchasing department grew “bigger.” The 
secret, he says, is in having confidence in fellow beings. es 

Do you? 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


Do you think that you would benefit if there 
were an international purchasing association? 


Asked at: 33rd Canadian Purchasing Conference 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal 


Dennis Clements 
Dexian Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto 


“It doesn’t seem to me that I could get too much 
out of an international organization. Any values 
that would come out of such a group would be in 
proportion to what you get out of organizations on 
a national level such as the C.A.P.A. We’re relatively 
new and are still building up. I was a buyer in 
England for six years and know that some of the 
conditions there are similar to ours but when you get 


on the continent, in France for example, conditions are so different there would be 


no helpful interchanges.” 


George Braun 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products 
Guelp, Ontario 


other countries. 


problems in another country.” 


A. W. Oberall 
Ideal Welding Co. 
Toronto 


“T don’t see where we'd get much good out of such 
an association. It would be utterly impossible to 
get a group together. The products we buy are dif- 


ferent so there would be no help there.” 


A. G. Munro 
Dominion Dairies 
Montreal 


amount that would make it worthwhile.” 


Vince Wake 
Allen Bradley Canada, Ltd. 
Galt, Ontario 


“Such an organization is not really feasible. Good 
can come from having speakers such as H. C. Exell 
at our meetings. Basically our problems are dif- 
ferent from those in England, Australia, etc. There 
just would not be sufficient benefits in such an organi- 
zation.” 


F. C. O’Connor 
Canadian Locomotive Co., Ltd. 
Kingston, Ontario 


“No. I’m not too interested in what is done in 
I get enough information from 
Canadian and American publications about purchas- 
ing. Naturally, I also get help from association mem- 
bers and their problems are more like mine than the 


“I think an international association would be 
good. I think it would give each country an idea 
of products available. There’d be a helpful inter- 
change of ideas. Of course, any conference would not 
get a great attendance but there would be a certain 


Dexter M. Keezer, DiREcToR; Theodore C. 
Boyden; William H. Chartener; Douglas 
Greenwald; Robert P. Ulin 

| Washington Bureau 

George B. Bryant, Jr., CHtEF; Glen Bay- 
less; Donald O. Loomis; Roy L. Calvin; 
Arthur L. Moore: Anthony DeLeonardis: 
John C. L. Donaldson 


Beirut: Onnic M. Marashian 
Bonn: Morrie Helitzer 
Caracas: John Pearson 
London: William J. Coughlin 
Mexico City: Peter Weaver 
Paris: Robert E. Farrell 
Tokyo: Sol Sanders 
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Suggest a Question to 


Purchasing Week 


“Yes, I do think there would be great benefits 
from such an organization. Right now there’s a plan 
under consideration for a Federation of Associations. 
The expense involved in sending men here or over 
there is the major factor. We might gain something 
from exchanging correspondence, such as learning 
more about sources.” 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You 
330 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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“The problem: How much stor- 
age centralization is desirable?” 
H. C. Exell, Pres., P.O.A. (Eng). 


“It is up to us to bring credit to 
our purchasing profession,” J. D. 
Chesney, v.p., Dist. 8, N.A.P.A. 


Canadian 


Buy in Canada? 
Or Shop Abroad? 


Montreal—Should we buy in 
Canada to support our industry, 
or should we seek lower prices 
though it may mean buying from 
abroad? With this question 
G. L. Haszard, president, Cana- 
dian Association of Purchasing 


Agents, opened its 33rd pur- 
chasing conference. 
“We purchasing agents are 


asked to keep Canada healthy by 
buying Canadian,” said Haszard. 
“But as part of management, 
we're expected to save purchasing 
dollars. In many cases this means 
buying off-shore.” 

The president also pointed out 
differences between purchasing 
problems in Canada and those in 
the U.S. “With their population 
of 170 million, they can take in 
each others’ washing—something 
we cannot do with our smaller 
population.” 

In view of these differences, 
said Haszard, Canadians need to 
“make extra effort to make sure 
our American neighbors become 
more familiar with Canada and 
our mutual trading problems.” 

Featured guest at the opening 
session was Gordon B. Affleck. 
new president of N.A.P.A. 

Commenting on present pur- 
chasing trends in both Canadian 
and U.S. industry, Affleck urged 
P.A.’s to use new ideas and 
equipment if they are really good, 
but not forget things “funda- 
mental to procurement.” 

He said P.A.’s should use those 
“skills which are not subject to 
the slide rule, or some algebraic 
formula.” 

Another guest speaker at the 
opening session was H. C. Exell, 
president, Purchasing Officers’ 
Association of England. Exell 
reviewed a recent centralized- 
storage move at his company, 
North Thames Gas Board. 
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“P.A.’s must not exact cuts un- 
available to competition.” T. D. 
MacDonald, Combines Comm. 


“There’s no substitute for brains, 
personal contact, negotiations,” 
G. B. Affleck, Pres., N.A.P.A. 


POINTING OUT the way for a panel discussion at the 
Canadian meeting at Montreal is W. E. McKechnie. 


“This year: extended recession. 
The future: powerful and pros- 
perous.” J. R. Petrie, economist. 


“Large investments have been 


made, and uranium is now a 
major export.” T, W. Morison. 
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All Companies Should Participate 
In Purchasing for Profit, McKechnie 


Montreal — Purchasing for 
profit is an activity in which 
all companies should _ partic- 
ipate. This warning was sounded 
by W. E. McKechnie when he 
introduced a five-man panel at 
the closing session of the 33rd 
Canadian Purchasing Conterence. 

Each panelist explored a dif- 
ferent avenue of profitable pur- 
chasing, and then McKechnie, 
purchasing agent, Peacock Broth- 
ers, Ltd., Montreal, opened the 
meeting for questions. 

One of the surest ways to op- 
erate for profit is to control 
paperwork, said P. V. Tremblay, 
manager of purchases, Gillette of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal. He 
warned, though, that there is no 
short cut to reducing paperwork. 
The only way effective cuts can 
be made, Tremblay said, is by an 
honest appraisal of its value to 
the overall operation. 

J. E. Childs, purchasing agent, 


Canadian Schenley, Ltd., Valley- 
field, P. Q., urged delegates to 
build a reputation for fair deal- 
ings with suppliers. “Vendors,” he 
said, “have problems too, and 
you should make their problems, 
your problems.” Such a practice, 
he said, leads to vendors helping 
you in many ways, and this leads 
to profitable purchasing. 

G. E. Hearn, buyer, Dominion 
Oilcloth & Linoleum Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, pointed out that good 
inventory control means profit to 
a company. He suggested P.A.’s 
study costs involved in storage, 
handling, and transportation be- 
fore determining levels of inven- 
tory. Amount of investment nec- 
essary, differences in price you 
can obtain by quantity buying, 
market trends, and delivery time 
are other factors, he believes 
merit attention in determining in- 
ventory to be carried. 

The universality of using value 


Purchasing Week 


“Should we buy all in Canada, or 
seek lower prices abroad?” G, L. 
Haszard, Pres., C,A.P.A. 


“Use of standards in manufac- 
ture makes mass production of 
goods possible.” F. A. Sweet. 


olds 33rd Purchasing C 


Members of the panel are W. F. V. Foster, G. F. 
Hearn, J. E. Purdy, J. E. Childs, and P. V. Tremblay. 


analysis in purchasing for profit 
was stressed by W. F. V. Foster, 
purchasing agent, Canadian Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., 
Longueuil, P. Q. “Trap your 
ideas in flight,” he said. 


“The Purchasing field is a Phan- 
tasmagoria.” W. A. Small, exec. 
secretary-treasurer, C.A.P.A. 


“There are many things to look 
for in buying corrugated con- 
tainers.” J. McK. Limerick, 


onference 


No 1958 Award 
For Fellowship 


Montreal—The annual Fellow- 
ship Award was not presented at 
the 1958 convention. Associa- 
tion officers said the Award Com- 
mittee failed to approve any of 
the nominations submitted. 

The Award winner is normally 
selected by a secret committee 
appointed by the C.A.P.A. presi- 
dent. This committee receives a 
nomination from the officers of 
each regional association, along 
with a complete story of the 
nominated P.A.’s achievements. 

Then, prior to the annual mid- 
year C.A.P.A. meeting, the 
Award Committee reviews the 
nominations. The award is us- 
ually presented at the closing din- 
ner of the convention. 

Several long-time association 
members told PURCHASING WEEK 
they could remember no _ past 
meeting (since the award was set 
up) at which no award was made. 


bs 
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WORDS OF ADVICE on making conference arrangements at Lake Banff 


are being given to the 1959 chairman, C. L. Chapman, left, Sun Oil Co., 
by Cecil L. Code, Noranda Copper & Brass Ltd., chairman this year. 
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CANADIAN P.A.’s SCAN ATTENDANCE lists for names of 
friends made in previous years. A record 700 delegates 
registered for convention and 200 brought their wives. 


INFORMATION FOR 
PURCHASING 
EXECUTIVES 


TARNELL 


B CASTERS AND WHEELS 


NEW MANUAL 


Darnell Casters and Wheels start 
cutting costs from the very first 
day of installation. Easy rolling 
and swivelling increase employee 
efficiency, save floors and help 
add to production. With over 
4000 types of casters and wheels 
to select from you can specify 
the exact model to meet your 
requirements. 


For Prompt Sewice Catt: 
your local , 
DISTRIBUTOR , 


DARNELL CORPORATION, 


at a C.A.P.A. convention. 


INFORM-A-SHOW was first supplier's display ever held 
Above exhibit features type- 
writer filling form with information from punched tape. 


Canada Fighting Recession, Petrie 


Montreal—J. R. Petrie, consulting 
economist, told a second-day session of 
the Canadian Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion that business will be sluggish for at 
least six months, with no definite upturn 
in sight before June 1959. 

Petrie weighed current Canadian busi- 
ness conditions saying, “At one point 
this winter, we had _ highest 
unemployment since the depressed °30’s. 
Rail carloadings are down; so are corp- 
orate profits. The textile industry has 
taken a worse beating than in the depres- 
sion of the °30’s.” 

Petrie said the Canadian government 
is successfully fighting these problems 
with major capital projects and easier 
money. 

For the future, Petrie sees “no indi- 
cation of any upturn during the rest of 
the year. Our recession may last six 
months longer than that in the United 


If We Cant Sell Us, 
Our Association Cant 


Montreal—“If we can’t sell ourselves 
to top management, how can we expect 
our association to do it for us,” J. D. 
Chesney, vice president of N.A.P.A., 
asked when he spoke at a Canadian Pur- 
chasing Association luncheon. 

Chesney, purchasing agent, F. C. 
Huyck & Sons, Rensselaer, N. Y., ans- 
wered his own question by declaring, 
“We must run our department so that 
our advice is sought and respected.” 
He urged P.A.’s constantly be on the 
lookout for new materials and that “we 
make sure we are not placing our com- 
pany at a competitive disadvantage by 
paying more than we should for anything 
we buy.” : 

Among other speakers were F. A. 
Sweet, general manager, Canadian Stand- 
ards Association, who explained the role 


of standardization in the procurement of 


materials; T. W. Morison, Atomic Energy 
of Canada, Ltd., who discussed peaceful 
applications of atomic energy; and J. 
McK. Limerick, Bathurst Power & Paper 
Co., who told what to look for in buying 
corrugated containers and wire-bound 
boxes. 


200 Wives at C.A.P.A. Meeting 
Enjoy Entertainment Program 


Montreal—Two hundred wives accom- 
panying husbands to the C.A.P.A. con- 
ference enjoyed sightseeing, shopping, 
and a luncheon. While their husbands 
were at the Monday-night stag party, they 
attended a fashion show. 


level of 


States. We have expanded about twice as 
fast as the Americans, and it will take us 
longer to digest our achievements.” 

But for longer term, he says Canada’s 
great resources will be in demand. This 
demand, says Petrie, will come “as the 
resources of more-mature nations are 
depleted, and as living standards increase 
in undeveloped countries.” 

Also speaking at the Tuesday-morning 


session of C.A.P.A. was T. D. Mac- 
Donald, director of investigation and 
research, Combines Investigation Act. 
Ottawa. 


MacDonald explained “The Combines 
Act as It Affects the Purchasing Agent.” 

MacDonald also pointed out restric- 
tions the Combines Act places on P.A.’s. 
He said, “The Commission would be 
interested in cases of P.A.’s boycotting 
suppliers.” 

The Commission investigator added 
that P.A.’s may get into trouble by exact- 
ing or accepting price concessions not 
available to competition. 

Midway in the government-and-eco- 
nomics session, W. A. Small, executive 
secretary-treasurer, C.A.P.A., made an 
amusing talk entitled “Purchasing Phan- 
tasmagoria,” a drily humorous look at 
the P.A.’s relations with management 
and sales. 


PITCHING P.A.’S stopped here to throw baseballs at a 
“shockproof” light bulb. Stunt proved bulb is really 
rugged, many Canadian P.A.‘s are deadeye pitchers. 


NEXT YEAR’S HOSTS promoted 1959 con- 
vention at Banff, Alberta. Pretty girl in 
western garb handed out lapel ribbons 
that said, ‘I’m going to Banff in ‘59.” 


A Better Anti-lIcer 


Added to gasoline it prevents 

stalling caused by carburetor ice. It is also 
a proven, potent corrosion inhibitor 

for all distillate streams and particularly 
useful in propane and butane. 


You're always sure of best quality, best perform- 
ance, when the additives and inhibitors you use 


are labelled “UOP”’. 


“a 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS 


30 Algonquin Road, 
Des Plaines, illinois, U.S.A. 
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UNICOR 


A Better Corrosion Inhibitor... 


LHS 
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Shannon Asks Free-Port Status 


Shannon, Ireland—Plans are 
under way to make Shannon a 
free world port. This will supple- 
ment existing work establishing 
the airport of Shannon as a free 
zone for light industry (see next 
page). 

Ireland’s attitude toward the 
projected Free Trade Area is 
summed up by Sean Lemass, 
minister for industry and com- 
merce: “If there is going to be 
a European Free Trade Area, 
we will be in it.” 

Plans call for developing the 
Shannon estuary into a deep- 


water free port capable of han- 
dling 100,000-ton tankers, the 
largest ships now under construc- 
tion. Refineries and storage areas 
for oil, a large factory area, a 
shipyard, and dry dock are part 
of the plans 

If the plans are successful, 
Shannon will become another 
world free port offering shipping 
advantages to overseas buyers. 
Some of the other free ports of 
the world include Hong Kong, 
Hamburg, Panama, Copenhagen, 
Singapore and Buenos Aires. 

In the United States are four 


similar trade areas: New York, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and 


Seattle. These are known as 
foreign-trade zones to U. S. pur- 
chasers. 


ports or foreign-trade zones, pur- 
chasing agents can benefit from 
these ten advantages: 

1. No expense for bonds or cus- 


2. Buyers 


3. Delivery may be made direct 


4. Imports arriving improperly 


In making use of either free 


toms inspectors when storing 
imports. 
may examine mer- 
chandise and withdraw samples 
any time. 


from ships, railroads, or trucks 
to the zone. No delay from 
customs regulations. 


marked may be remarked cor- 
rectly for customs requirements 
without penalty. 9 
Imports may remain in stor- 
age without time limit. 


is no customs payment for 
damaged goods. 

Imports in excess of quota 
requirements may be received 
in any quantity without cus- 


Domestic products may be] toms liquidation. Until entry 
assembled, repacked, or com- under a new quota is permis- 
bined with foreign products sible, owners can obtain loans 
for export or import. There} on warehouse receipts. 

are no “drawback” formalities} 10. Manufacturers may _ erect 
(P. W., Jan 27, p. 12). facilities for processing im- 
Foreign products may be held| ports. Raw materials may be 


on consignment for spot deliv- 
ery without being subject to 
customs regulations. 

Inland purchasers may exam- 
ine foreign merchandise and 
save costly transportation 
charges on damaged goods 
which must be returned. There 


landed, stored, mixed, blended, 
repacked and reshipped with- 
out customs interference or 
payment of duties. 


Turn Page to Get Better 
Idea of Shannon Airport 


New Haven R.R. Plans 
Improved Service Drive 


New Haven, Conn.—In an 
effort to obtain more freight 
business, the New Haven Rail- 
road is in the midst of a cam- 
paign to improve service. 

Determined attention to on- 
time performance, schedule im- 
provements, lower per diem 
expense, cooperation with con- 
nections and shippers, less termi- 
nal time, and more operational 
supervision, are the main points 
of the new policy. 

Advances already have been 
made in handling perishable 
freight, the railroad says. Piggy- 
back trains have been placed on 
faster schedules and are arriving 


on time or ahead of schedule. 
Foreign cars are interchanged 


before midnight to avoid an- 
other day’s per diem charge, and 
important connections are being 
made shortening delivery time. 

With improved scheduling, the 
New Haven claims it is giving its 
piggy-back trailer trains passen- 
ger train-like service, an attrac- 
tion to motor carriers in the New 
York-Harlem River, New Haven, 
Providence and Boston areas. 

The railroad also plans to 
devote increased attention to all 
regular freight trains by improv- 
ing their schedules and making 
more of them “name” or “hot- 
shot” trains with higher priority 
so far as supervision and opera- 
tions are concerned. 


Housing Starts Jump 
60,000 Units in May 


Washington—Housing starts in 
May rose to a 1,010,000 annual 
rate, the highest since January. 
It was 60,000 over the previous 
month and fractionally above the 
994,000 units started last May. 

Increases reflect the recently 
liberalized terms for government- 
backed mortgages. Informed 
government sources expect the 
rising trend to continue as the 
general economic situation slowly 
improves. 

The May gain was nationwide, 
though strength was less evident 
in the South than elsewhere. Both 
private and public starts shared 
in the gain. 


Store Sales Healthy 


Washington — Department 
store sales continue at a healthy 
level. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s index for May hit 133 
(1947-49 — 100), after adjust- 
ment for seasonal differences. 
That was 2 percentage points 
ahead of April but still below the 
“135” level reached last May. 
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Count on 


VEEDER-ROOT 


to help you build business with 

Mechanical, Electrical & Hand 
Counters for every 
industrial application 


Purchasing Week 


For any 


counting problem... 


Distributor 


has a ready 


“stock answer’’ 


Counting problems and counter applications 
vary as widely as words in the dictionary. But there’s 
one place where ail/ these problems can be met and 
solved, quickly and at low cost. 


That place is the stockroom of your Veeder-Root 
Distributor. There on his shelves, in the bright red, white 
and blue packages, are the basic Veeder-Root electrical 
and mechanical counters that can be adapted to 
machines and processes in every industry from 
automotive to zinc die-casting. 


Sounds like a “big order.”’ Just try him 

with an order and see for yourself! 

For your nearest distributor, write D. G. Dresser, 
Veeder-Root Inc., Hartford 2, Connecticut. 


Everyone can count on 
VEEDER-ROOT 
"The Vane That Cound’ 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
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PERFUMES 
DUTY FREF - TAX FREE 


FAMILIAR TO TRAVELERS is the opportunity to avoid both customs duty and 
taxes on gifts bought at Shannon’s free airport, first such airport in world. 
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LOW PRICES POSTED on many articles bring out the travelers checks from passengers on 
their way home. Cameras, perfume, watches, and liquors are some of the good buys. 


AREAS AVAILABLE FOR 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


% : BN 
pats 5 WAN y 


SHANNON FREE AIRPORT 


Area B 
120 ocres 


i 


a 1 te ey 


x 


Area A 
100 ocres 


7 Existing 
runway 


Passenger My 
Hotels f 


Proposed 
apron for 
jet aircraft 


Terminal 
buildings 


MORE THAN 250 ACRES for light industry is available to firms wishing to take advantage 
of the lack of customs and taxes at Shannon Airport. Irish government grants a 25-yea 


Free 


Purchasing Week 


TINY MINOX CAMERAS sell for $93, against U. S. price of DUTY-FREE Irish linens and 
$140. A Rolleifiex costs $182 against the U. S. price of $309. other gifts bought at Shann 


Trade Zone an 
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AER LINGUS aie 


Proposed 
approach 
road 


Area C 
30 acres ti 


ER SHANNON 
e advantage | exemption from taxes on plants and equipment TO EXISTING RUNWAYS, the Free Airport Development Authority IRELAND PLANS to meet threat of jets bypassing Shan- 
ts a 25-year/ in free zone and financial aid to foreign firms. is adding a 10,000-ft. runway to handle tomorrow’s jet planes. non by making it attractive to industry and buyers. 


No Taxes Bait Industry for Shannon Airport 


linens and wiry, French perfumes, and RETURNING TRAVELERS buy for prices even lower than on the continent. HALF-HOUR STOP-OVER for transatlantic passengers at Shannon Airport usu- 
wt at Shannonfeled $3-million last year. Perfume may be $6.75 an oz. in Shannon, $8 in Paris, $25 in New York. ally finds passengers reboarding with more packages than they brought. 
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1. Overhead Absorption: Make deci- 
sions do not necessarily increase over- 
head. With plant, machinery, and labor 
force available, and costs, such as light, 
power, heat, etc. fairly well fixed, the 
total overhead may not rise proportion- 
ately. Under favorable conditions cost 
per unit of production can drop. Addi- 
tional expenses, however, may enter the 
total cost picture in a long-range opera- 
tion. Primarily there is danger of under- 
estimating administrative and technical 
costs. More efficient machinery used for 
different operations can appreciably ease 
the overhead load. 


2. Production Control: Many firms, 
in order to utilize maximum productive 
capacity, try to make everything allied 
to the main line if this can be done 
economically. They find it easier to 
control their own inventories than to 
change the supplier’s operations. This 
is true where frequent changes in opera- 
tion are the rule. Others prefer making 
special design parts because their own 
workmen are more specialized and bet- 


Reasons for Making 


ter aware of what is required than out- 
side sources. 


3. Transportation: In many concerns, 
particularly the smaller ones, the prob- 
lem of shipping can be sufficiently seri- 
ous to influence a decision to make 
rather than buy. This is especially true 
when hard-to-ship products are involved. 
There is also the question of payment 
for return transportation of rejects. This 
has been a source of friction between 
many suppliers and purchasers. 


4. Protection: Costs are not neces- 
sarily the primary consideration in ex- 
perimental projects. Here, the manufac- 
turer may want to keep an undertaking 
within his own plant. By doing his own 
work, he may feel he will be sufficiently 
compensated by gain in know-how, even 
if the vendor is more experienced and 
able to do the job more economically. 
Also the question of secrecy arises. It 
might be inadvisable to send out prints 
and instructions because of the danger 
of tipping competition to one’s plans. 


1. Know-How: Outside suppliers who 
make specialized products have spe- 
cially trained staffs and_ specially 
equipped shops. This does not mean 
that such suppliers necessarily limit their 
energies to one, two, or three items. 
P.A.’s should choose vendors not only 
specialized in the particular item needed 
at the moment, but also equipped to 
handle components within the general 
range desired in the future. 


2. Specialization: The object of buy- 
ing on the outside is to take full ad- 
vantage of the vendor’s specialized skills 
and not to expect him to be able to go 
beyond these skills. Most firms are not 
so well equipped as such vendors. The 
thermos company mentioned in the story 
below is a good example. Getting one- 
self involved in secondary operations 
might create technical problems that will 
adversely affect attention to primary op- 
erations. 


3. Source of Supply: Outside sup- 
pliers are not only a protection against 


Reasons for Buying 


such dangers as strikes and shortages, 
but they also serve as a price and quality 
check. It is worthwhile for a company 
to have multiple sources of supply for 
large numbers of a specialized item, 
especially when it would take five 
months or more to find alternate sources. 
Another advantage of multiple sources 
is that the prime contractor can effect 
a price competition among his suppliers, 
thus keeping them on their toes. He can 
also put pressure on the stragglers to 
bring their quality up to par with the 
better suppliers. 


4. Investment Risk: Many com- 
panies, particularly smaller ones, may be 
deterred from undertaking large-scale 
production. Fear of layoffs and idle 
equipment force companies with limited 
capital to buy rather than to make. Not 
only do these firms know less about 
future markets, they are also not as 
familiar with the development of im- 
proved machines, materials, and tech- 
niques as are the suppliers whose liveli- 
hood depends on such knowledge. 


After Studying Both Sides, P.A.’s 


Still Must Answer 


Question ... 


Should We Make, or Should We Buy? 


New York—To make or to 
buy? That is the question to 
which purchasing agents should 
have the answer. And although it 
is one of the riskiest problems to 
solve, the correct answer can 
mean tremedous cost savings as 
well as company prestige and 
recognition. 

How should the purchasing 
agent tackle this problem? To 
find out, PURCHASING WEEK in- 
terviewed four top level execu- 
ties. 

All four—a company presi- 
dent, a purchasing executive, a 
factory manager, and a manage- 
ment consultant—agreed that a 
firm should first form a “make- 
buy committee” headed by pur- 
chasing and including the men 
directly in charge of cost account- 
ing, production, sales, controller- 
ship, and finance. 

“The ultimate objective is to 
improve profits over the long 
run,” explained Charles P. Haw- 
kins, vice president of Trundle 
Consultants, Inc. 

“Too often this goal is forgot- 
ten in the face of specific short- 
range opportunities. While every 
decision can be changed later, a 
reversal can be very costly. It can 
involve training new employees, 
retooling costs, the cost of adapt- 
ing existing facilities to new func- 
tions, and heavy investment in a 
new capacity.” 

He said there are no ready- 
made answers for any company 
on this subject. What is right for 
one business may not be for an- 
other. Even within the same in- 
dustry, the pattern varies. 

“In the automobile field, for 
example.” Hawkins said, “we 
have General Motors which buys 
close to half of its components. 
At the other end of the scale is 
the Ford Motor Co. which manu- 
factures nearly every part of its 
automobiles.” 

The purchasing executive for a 
large aircraft company said his 
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firm considers the make-buy 
question only when production is 
running under capacity. 

“When we are at full capacity,” 
he said, “we buy many com- 
ponents. When we are running 
under capacity, we try to find out 
which parts we can make cheaply 
to bring us up to full capacity.” 

Clement C. Caditz, president, 
Northern Metal Products Co., 
Chicago, has still another idea on 
when a company should bring up 
this question. He felt a firm’s in- 
terest in make or buy should be 
limited to “sideline operations 
which are outside the flow of the 
company’s main manufacturing 
stream and to those items for 
whose production a broad inde- 
pendent market of specialists 


exists to do the work.” 

Here, he noted, “we are de- 
liberating limiting ourselves to an 
area where buy arguments gen- 


CHARLES P. HAWKINS 


Charles P. Hawkins heads the 
Management Division of Trundle 
Consultants, Inc., Cleveland. In his 
16 years with the firm he has han- 
died a wide variety of assignments 
for over 200 individual firms—most 
of them dealing with costs. Before 
joining Trundle, he held executive 
positions in a number of automatic 
equipment companies. 
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erally have their greatest valid- 
ity.” Caditz said that decisions to 
make often prove too costly in 
the long run. 

By way of illustrating the mul- 
titude of factors which can spell 
success or failure in make or buy 
decisions, Hawkins of Trundle 
offered brief case histories of four 
good decisions and four examples 
of bad ones. 


GOOD DECISIONS 


1. An aircraft company, which 
lost some defense orders, tried to 
keep layoffs and idle capacity to 
a minimum. A six-man commit- 
tee, headed by the purchasing 
director, reviewed contracts for 
farmed-out work. Reevaluation 
of purchased parts resulted in a 
decision to make a piston rather 
than to continue to buy it from a 
company which used skilled labor 
and hand methods. The firm 
found that by using idle men and 
power equipment, the work could 
be performed by _ semi-skilled 
labor at a 50% savings. 

2. An office machine manufac- 
turer made letter and number key 
tops by hand. When millions of 
additional keys were needed, the 
firm decided it wanted a better 
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MAKE-OR-BUY COMMITTEE IN ACTION at Leslie Co., 
Lyndhurst, N. J. Seated W. Dec, left, shop superin- 
tendent; A. J. Scelba, assistant plant manager; A. 
A. Fuhro, director of manufacturing; T. Warcholik, 


key at a lower cost. Despite its 
policy to make as many parts as 
possible, the company decided to 
buy. After buying for several 
years, it purchased two key top 
manufacturing machines from its 
supplier. In one year the ma- 
chines paid for themselves. The 
company is now producing al- 
most all of its key tops. 

3. A company which used a 
large volume of tubing, pur- 


~? 


purchasing agent; W. E. Pardoe, chairman of plant 
management board and department head of Finished 
Stores; A. W. Richart, assistant chief engineer, de- 
sign. Standing, Supt. E. M. Hopper, of the foundry. 


chased on the open market, 
studied the cost of installation 
of tube mills. The study showed 
making rather than buying 
would appreciably reduce ship- 
ping charges since it costs con- 
siderably less to ship flat stock 
than tubular shapes. Substantial 
Savings were also made in ma- 
terials handling costs, warehous- 
ing space, and inventory. By 
gearing the tube mill production 


Market conditions 


a proposed vendor 


Consider These Points 
Before Making Up Your Mind, 


Initial costs—research, engineering, tooling, etc. 

Cost to manufacture vs. cost to purchase 

Advantages of both making and buying a portion of the 
requirements, assuring competitive pricing, qualified engi- 
neering and technical assistance, obtaining desirable patent 
licenses, and protecting supply 

Previous experience with like items 

Available capacity, finances, materials, and personnel 
Requirements for additional facilities—future requirements 
Required delivery—possible suitable and logical vendors 
Availability of a new process restricted to one vendor 
Effect of the increased volume on the pricing formula of 


Possible production interruptions on single source items 
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schedule to the main production, 
the firm obtained greater flexi- 
bility in the entire plant opera- 
tion. 

4. A thermos bottle maker 
found too many technical prob- 
lems and processes diluting atten- 
tion from things the company 
could do best. It leaned toward 
buying since it considered itself 
primarily in the glass business 
rather than metal fabricating. 
After examining the pros and 
cons of producing its own litho- 
graphed barrels—the outside con- 
tainer of the thermos—the firm 
decided to continue buying rather 
than making the barrel because 
making required specialized ma- 
chinery and techniques, including 
expensive lithograph presses. The 
large initial investment involved, 
the need for carrying large inven- 
tories, and the deterioration of 
lithograph black plate in storage 
were the deciding factors. 


BAD DECISIONS 


1. A manufacturer of vehicle 
transmissions decided to make a 
complicated, close tolerance part. 
It estimated direct labor costs on 
the basis of 45% semi-skilled 
workers. This proved far too op- 
timistic. As it turned out, the 
compapy had to have the work 
done by all-skilled people. This 
raised the overall production 
costs by $750,000 yearly, mak- 
ing the product much more ex- 
pensive than if it had been 
bought. 

2. When a die casting com- 
pany decided to make dies, it 
began to absorb high, unrecover- 
able losses in the operation of the 
captive die shop where the work 
load was too light to support it. 
The load was insufficient to per- 
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for basic information 
on basic chemicals 


see the man from 


Mathieson 


TRANSPORTATION—the flex- 
ibility of truck, rail, and barge 
facilities permits new economies 
in shipping. 

SYNCHRONIZED SCHEDULING 
—keeps inventories at optimum 
levels. 

TECHNICAL & SALES SERVICE 
—keeps you posted on the latest 


in storage, handling, and use of 
basic industrial chemicals. 


5798-B 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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mit normal obsolescence which 
would allow machinery replace- 
ment with more efficient, higher 
speed equipment. Through the in- 
itiative of the firm’s purchasing 
director, it was decided to elimi- 
nate the shop and buy dies from 
an outside source. This reversal 
put the company once again in a 


competitive, profit-making posi- 
tion. 
3. A manufacturer of hand 


saws decided to make his produc- 
tion files. In a few years the 
market changed and demand for 
power saws depressed the demand 
for hand saws. Fewer files were 
required to make power saws, 
and, as a result, the file depart- 
ment soon reached a loss situa- 


tion. The firm’s purchasing de- 
partment conducted a detailed 
cost analysis of make-or-buy. On 
the basis of this the company 
ceased making files and bought 
them. 

4. Because of a temporary 
heavy backlog of orders, an auto- 
mobile supplier which made all 
its own components decided to 
farm out some work. It instructed 
three supervisors to check up on 
the work periodically. In its ini- 
tial cost analysis, it had neglected 
to allow for supervisors’ time and 
salary relegated to the “buying” 
activity. They spent more time 
at the supplier’s plant than at 
their own. Resulting loss of 


of time, salary, and job perform- 


ance were greater than any sav- 
ings realized. 

“If the profit opportunities of 
the make-or-buy decision run in 
the millions of dollars,” Hawkins 
pointed out, “it is possible to jus- 
tify extensive changes in com- 
pany procedure and extensive 
capital investment. 

“But if the profit potential of 
the decision is $50,000 or under, 
the risk may far outweigh the ad- 
vantages.” 

To avoid the “risk” element as 
much as possible, James F. Brink- 
erhoff, factory manager, Argus 
Cameras, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
said his company uses a delicate 
formula to calculate the purchase- 
make comparison. 


It is broken down into seven 
major areas of investigation: con- 


stant data, material cost, labor 
and burden, fixed costs, variable 
purchase costs, economical lot 
quantity, and profit advantage. 

Each of these headings is sub- 
divided. Based on the conclusion 
of this formula, the firm’s make- 
or-buy committee then decides. 

Even with the best worked-out 
formulas, the P.A.’s judgment is 
still all important, the four execu- 
tives agreed. They warned, how- 
ever, that the best of planners 
cannot be sure-shot “crystal-ball 
gazers.” 

No one can be sure of when 
conditions will change and upset 
the decision. 


problems. 
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Yes, if you can’t get rid of plant noise, 
muffle it with AO Sound Protectors. 
They’re comfortable, sanitary (no foreign 
substance enters ear), and they provide 
exceptional attenuation or noise reduction 
— yet voices are audible at all times for 
communication. Your nearest AO Safety 
Products Representative can supply you. 


AO 124SB-2 


The first sound protector for industry and 
still solves all but the most difficult noise 
Recommended for use where 
noise is a major problem. Adjustable Neo- 
prene coated headband spring. Completely 
insulated connection unit. Cups fit snugly, 
stay comfortably in place. 


Always insist on 


& Trademarked 


with comfortable, 
EFFICIENT 


AO 


Straightaway . 
Sound 
Protectors 


a 


@) 


¥ 
= 
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Safety Products 
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Powdered Detergent 


Both a germicide and detergent 
in convenient 
Can't break, can’t freeze. No stir- 
ring needed — powder dissolves 
fast. 1 oz. dilutes to 1 gal. Odor- 
less, non-toxic. Cleans, sanitizes 
sound protectors, 
helmets, goggles, respirators. 


American &) Optical 


SAFETY PRCDUCTS DIVISION 


/ 


AO 372-8 


Muffle Industrial Noise... Step up Efficiency 


For extreme noise levels — recommended for both high and 
low frequency noises. Neoprene covered spring headband 
is sturdy, dielectric and assures even pressure. Specially de- 
signed vinyl sponge ear seals accommodate temples of 
glasses — ear domes fit any shape head. Up and down ad- 
justment for proper positioning. Vinyl foam ear puffs easily 
remove for sterilization. Entire unit can be sterilized by sub- 
merging in solution of AO #101 Germicidal Detergent or AO 
#102 Powder Detergent. Unit is impervious to oils, acids, 
perspiration, is rustproof for all-weather use indoors or out. 


powder form. 


face shields, 


cool, 


COMPANY 


LEADERSHIP YEARS 


AO 350AF 
Anti-Fog 


Keeps safety lenses, face shields 
and plates clean and fog free 
longer. Just spray on — wipe off! 
Non-toxic, 
Won't harm metal or rubber. Use 
full strength. 


AO Sweatbands keep workers 
comfortable, efficient and 
prevent accidents due to sweat 
blurring eyes. Check your stock. 


non-inflammable. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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Ventilator Skylight 
Lightweight Plastic and Steel 


Combination skylight and _ roof 
ventilator illuminates and ventilates 
the interior of a building. Feature 
of the ventilator is its Fiberglas-rein- 
forced polyester plastic hood which 
is shutterproof. Translucent dome 
passes about % of the outside light, 
flooding the building’s interior with 
soft, diffused light. Assembly includes 
fan and electric motor. 

Price: from about $267 and up. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Consolidated General Products, 
Inc., 24th & Nicholson Sts., Houston, 
Texas (6/23/58) 


Automatic Bag Release 
Speeds Bagging Machine Operation 


Bag release converts G-73 Impackers 
(or any bagging scale with a universal 
air-operated bag holder) to automatic 
operation and increases bagging speeds 
accordingly. Unit is designed for use 
with textile and paper wall bags. It is 
air-operated. When operator puts bag on 
the spout, he presses a reversible pedal 
which closes bag holder. This also closes 
the discharge circuit of the scale. Imme- 
diately or on completion of weighing, 
scale discharges into waiting bag. This 
also initiates the timer operation. 

Price: $235. Delivery: 2 to 3 wk. 
Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, N. J. 
(6/23/58) 


Dial Micrometer 
Calipers 0.0001 In. Thicknesses 


The 10000 micrometer is used for 
checking and comparing thicknesses 
where exact readings are necessary. 
Instrument consists of a cast base 
with 4-in. throat. Anvil shaft is coil- 
spring loaded with compensation for 
uniform pressure from the ;*; in. dia. 
anvil. Anvil is raised by lever for 
insertion of material to be calipered. 
Direct reading dial is anodized alumi- 
num. 

Price: $203.35. Delivery: immed- 
iate after July 1. 

E. J. Cady & Co., 630 N. Harlem 
Ave., River Forrest, Il. (6/23/58) 


Junction-Terminal Bushing 
Completely Insulated Nylon Body 


Heyco junction-terminal bushing is a 
miniature nylon insulated receptacle for 
use with standard solderless wire termi- 
nations. It provides insulated quick- 
disconnect access through housings and 
features color identification and snap- 
in installations. It can be used to mod- 
ernize electrical circuits and components 
such as motors and control devices, by 
eliminating pig-tail wire leads, screw 
terminals, junction blocks, etc. Terminals 
are made of brass in 3 types. 

Price: $2.50 per 100 (100 to 10,000). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Heyman Mfg. Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 
(6/23/58) 


Here's your weekly guide to... 
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Drum Heater 
Electrically Powered 


Electrically powered drum-heater is for 
melting drums of fluid materials such as 
tars, waxes, pitches, resins, etc. Alumi- 
num-built heater is light and easy to han- 
dle. Simply lower it down over drum 
to be heated and hook up the three leads. 
Unit is designed and built in a single 
piece, and has no hinges which could be 
sprung or torn off as a result of rough 
handling. Three circuits provide zone 
heating of drum. Specify outer dia. of 
drum chimes when ordering. 

Price: $315 f.o.b. Terre Haute, Deli- 
very: immediate. 

Glas-Col Apparatus Co., 711 Hulman 
St., Terre Haute, Ind. (6/23/58) 


Electric Generator 


Beltless and Portable 


Model EG-2.5D_ direct-coupled 
electric generator has a capacity of 
2.5 kw., supplying 115 v. dc. Two 
three-prong receptacles are provided. 
Receptacles will also take two-prong 
plugs. Model weighs 165 Ib. (dry) 
and is 31% in. long, 20 in. wide and 
19% in. high. Features include 
sealed-for-life bearings and long-life 
commutators and brushes. Generator 
is mounted horizontally on frame 
which also serves as a handle. 

Price: $395. Delivery: immediate 
from distributors. 

Thor Power Tool Co., Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. (6/23/58) 


Vulcanized Fibre 


Flame-Resistant Grade 


Vulcanized fibre is designed for me- 
chanical applications where flame-resist- 
ance and self-extinguishing qualities are 
important. Material’s flame-resistance re- 
sults from an additive that completely 
penetrates the material, making it flame 
resistant throughout. 

Price: 62¢ per Ib. (under 1,000 Ib.), 
S51¢ per Ib. (1,000 Ib. or over) for 1/16 
in. thickness, grey, red, or black. Other 
thicknesses available. Delivery: from im- 
mediate to 3 to 4 mo. (for thick sizes 
depending on thickness). 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co., 1058 
Beech St., Wilmington 99, Del. (6/23/58) 


Coupler 
Delivers Fluids 


Quick coupler is designed 
for gravity delivery of gaso- 
line and transfer of other 
products up to 25 psig. Cou- 
pler eliminates the necessity 
of attaching a conventional 
hose coupling. Body portion 
is constructed of a single 
brass forging. 

Price: $21.60 (3 in. size) 
plus $11.50 (for thrust plate). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Ever-Tite Coupling Co., 
Inc., 254 W. 54th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. (6/23/58) 
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New Products 


Penetrant Test Materials 
In Pressure-Spray Cans 


Spotcheck improved dye penetrant in- 
spection materials are available in non- 
flammable or very-high-flash-point for- 
mulas. Dye penetrants are made with 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. Spotcheck 
provides spray can inspection method for 
locating cracks, seams, porosity, other 
defects open to surface in many solid 
materials. Complete inspection kit in- 
cludes 4 spray cans (cleaner), 2 spray 
cans (penetrant), and 2 spray cans (de- 
veloper), with brush. 

Price: $36 (Kit SK-3). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Magnafiux Corp., 7300 West Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. (6/23/58) 


Brake Type Caster 
Load Capacity From 300 to 500 Ib. 


Brake type caster is designed for scaffold- 
ing, heavy work tables and jigs which must be 
portable and yet kept from rolling. Protective 
plating on the caster wheel and brake prevents 
rust in these parts, as well as assuring against 
corrosion. This finish makes the caster par- 
ticularly adaptable for outdoor use and in 
areas of high humidity. Caster is available in 
both 5- and 8-in. wheels. When brake lever 
is tripped, it throws the wheel axle on a dead 
center with the swivel and locks wheel against 
lower end of the stem. This locks swivel as 
well as the wheel. 

Price: $10 to $20. Delivery: 3 to 4 wk. 

Colson Corp., Jonesboro, Ark. (6/23/58) 


Hydraulic Press 
For Powder Metal Parts 


Model 57-2449 press is for automatic 
production line fabrication of precision- 
fused powder metallurgy pieces. Model is 
equipped with automatic dial feed or in- 
dexing, and is convertible to accommo- 
date various die sizes. Press will produce 
up to 15 pieces per minute on a 4-second 
cycle with independently adjustable ap- 
proach and press, and dwell time. Index- 
ing mechanism also can be regulated in- 
dependently from press forming opera- 
tions. Steel turntable is equipped with 
multiple die stations. 

Price: $25,000. Delivery: 90 days. 

Rucker Co., 4700 San Pablo Ave., 
Oakland 8, Calif. (6/23/58) 


Adding Machine 
Electrically Operated 


Electrosumma 22 adding-listing 
machine has high capacity, direct 
subtraction, and credit balance indi- 
cator. Adding machine also has an 
automatic date or code printer. Elec- 
trosumma cycles 220 times per min., 
has 12-column entry and 13-column 
total capacity. It weighs only 22 Ib., 
92 in. wide and 141% in. deep. It has 
an electrified backspace key, clearing 
key, and non-add key. 

Price: $345 (plus $18.98 FET). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Olivetti Corp. of America, 375 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
(6/23/58) 
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—— This Week’s 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Product Perspective 


JUNE 23-29 


Here’s another look at what’s being offered in the way of new materials: 


Polypropylene—newest of the potential big-market plastics—is being 
marketed by Seiberling Rubber Co. as sheets up through “% in. thick and 48 
in. wide. Called Seilon PRO, Seiberling says it can be made into tanks, 
fume hoods, ducts, applications where corrosive conditions cause metal to 
fail. Rigid vinyl and polyethylene right now are the most popular plastics for 
these applications. 


Aluminum sand-casting alloy developed by Aluminum Co. of America 
combines high strength and ductility. Its resistance to marine and industrial 
atmospheres, and to stress corrosion make it a good bet for dairy, food, 
and chemical industries, and for marine castings, pumps, propellers. Experi- 
mental castings are available. 


Ceramic-coated wire will soon be offered by Sequoia Wire & Cable Co. 
and Hitemp Wires, Inc. Licensed for manufacture by Consolidated Electro- 
dynamics, coatings protect and insulate wire at temperatures up to 1,000F. 
CEC calls the coatings Ceramicite, says they also can be used to join elec- 
tronic components exposed to high-temperature conditions. 


Lightweight planks and panels based on Portland cement have many of 
the properties of wood. The material includes an unnamed inorganic as filler, 
is castable, has about the same density as wood. Like wood, it can be sawed, 
nailed or glued. Pilot-plant quantities are available from Wells Mfg. Co. 
The material was developed by Battele Memorial Institute. 


A new dry-bearing material available in the U. S. comes from England 
where it is widely used in automobiles, appliances, aircraft, and machinery. 
Marketed by United States Gasket Co., Div. of Garlock Packing Co., the 
material consists of a steel backing lined with sintered spherical bronze. The 
lining is impregnated with a combination of Teflon and lead. No-slip, no- 
stick characteristics and a wear resistance up to 100 times greater than con- 
ventional dry bearings is said to result. Developed by Glacier Metal Co., 
Ltd., the material is called simply DU. 


Not to be outdone, a German inventor, Otto Schubert, also is offering 
a new bearing. Molten bearing alloy is sprayed onto the inner surface of a 
rotating ring. Metal is deposited in layers; thermal diffusion joins the layers 
into a homogeneous mass. Schubert says there are no rejects. 


In packaging, too, there are new materials worth looking at: 


Water soluble film dissolves faster in cold water than in hot. It can be 
heat sealed either by the impulse or hot-bar methods. Called Methocel by 
Dow Chemical Co., film can be used for packaging many foods. Single-use 
portions of dry non-food products such as insecticides, mold and corrosion 
inhibitors, dyes, detergents, can also be packaged. Film lets you throw the 
product, package and all, into water without unwrapping. 


Heavy-duty shipping bags of polyethylene film are available from Chip- 
pewa Plastics Inc. Drop tests have proved the ruggedness of the new bag 
material, says Chippewa. Most every product shipped in cloth or paper bags 
is a potential target for poly bags. 


Poly resists moisture, corrosion, and contamination. Thus a wide range 
of difficult-to-package chemicals are possibles for packaging in poly. Chip- 
pewa, in fact, believes poly bags may soon compete favorably with steel, 
fiber, and other relatively expensive shipping containers. 


Present price range for the bags goes from 20¢ to 30¢ each in large lots 
depending on size and printing. Monsanto Chemical Co. and Spencer Chemi- 
cal Co. are supplying Chippewa with poly resin. 


Polyethylene film is the key to a new fiber container that can be dropped 
from an airplane without damaging the contents. The container is designed 
for air drops of plasma, food, and drugs during emergency. Accuracy is 
better than with parachute drops. Industrial uses, too, have been suggested by 
the National Fiber Can and Tube Association. The container is expected 
to provide a practical, low-cost package for electronic tubes, instruments, 
and other delicate products. 


The package is made this way: Contents are placed in a flexible poly 
tube. The tube is then suspended in the fiber container by means of a 
twisted poly sleeve. 
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Your Guide to New Products 


(Continued from page 19) 


drawers 


Price: 


Helmet Sound Protector 


Keeps Out Industrial Noise 


Storage Units 


Sound protector unit features elon- 
gated-type ear domes which cover the 
jawbone opening and effectively pro- 
tect against high- and low-frequency 
noises. Ear domes swivel to fit any 
shape head. Vinyl-sponge ear seals 
fit securely. Neoprene covered spring 
headband is sturdily attached to the 
sides of the helmet by spring-type 
friction joints. Helmet is moisture- 
proof and well ventilated. 

Price: $72.35 to $51 depending on 
quantity. Delivery: immediate. 

American Optical 
Products Div., Southbridge, Mass. 
(6/23/58) 


Co., Safety 


Changeable Drawer Features 


28th. Ave., 
(6/23/58) 


10-Gal. Tank 


can be 


Tool chest and drawer section, 
with changeable drawer features, 
allows user to design his own 
storage unit. Selection of differ- 
ent size drawers is possible. All 
deep, all shallow, or the combina- 
tion of both and medium-depth 
selected. All 
drawers are non-sag, non-spill, 
units with roll-type pulls. 
$59.95 (tool chest), 
$34.25 (drawer). Delivery: im- 
mediate from branch offices. 

Snap-On Tools Corp., 8028 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Made of Linear Polyethylene 


Polyethylene tank is for labora- 
tory or plant use for etching solu- 
tions, metal cleaning, and other acid 
service where corrosion is a prob- 
lem. Tank is 12 in. wide, 12 in. deep, 
and 18 in. long ID, with a 1-in. top 
Four corners 
formed by heat bending, eliminating 
many of the welded joints; only the 
bottom and one side seam are so 
joined. Top flange and reinforced 
beading adds to rigidity of material. 

Price: $14. Delivery: immediate. 

American Agile Corp., P. O. Box 
168, Bedford, Ohio (6/23/58) 


have been 


Magnetic Inspector 
Weighs Only 23 Ib. 


Portable magnetic inspec- 
tion device effectively detects 
surface and subsurface de- 
fects in ferromagnetic mate- 
rial. Unit consists of a “U” 
shaped 110 v. electric mag- 
net which operates at 0.175 


kva. on 110 vy. 
Price: $395 


(complete), 


f.o.b. Indianapolis. Delivery: 


immediate. 


Ferro Machine & Tool 
Corp., 5514 W. Washing- 
ton St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


(6/23/58) 


Significant Product Developments of the Week 


Thinlite Glass Blocks Form Curtain Wall System 


New glass units can be made into a 
curtain wall system (photo above). Except 
for being thinner, these hollow units are 
much like glass brick. Made by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., Thinlite glass units are 
2 in. thick, and 12 in. sq. Units are fac- 
tory assembled into standard panels 2 ft. 
high and either 4 or 5 ft. wide. The in- 
stalled cost of the curtain wall ranges 
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from $4.50 to $5 per sq. ft. Three colors 


of the basic daylight panels are available: 
a soft white for general use; a cool blue- 
green for severe sunlight exposures; and 
a golden sunlight yellow for non-sun ex- 
posures. Opaque units are ceramic 
faced. Aluminum extrusions frame entire 
panel. Caulking seals panel to panel. 
Included is a line of aluminum parts such 
as sill, jamb, head members, and con- 
nectors. 


Fully automatic machine provides a 
new source of supply for precision rubber 
parts. Process can be used to mold rub- 
ber compounds and lends itself to high- 
volume operation. Photo shows close-up 
of continuous rubber-molding machine 
at Stratford, Conn., plant of Ohio Rubber 
Co. Parts can be made cheaper than by 


Automatic Machine Makes Precision Rubber Parts 


other precision rubber-forming methods. 


Where part uniformity is necessary for 
automatic assembly operations, machine 
can produce the parts at low cost. One 
machine can produce from 40,000 to 
200,000 pieces a day, depending on the 
material and the size of the piece. Only 
demand on an operator is to keep the 
machine supplied with stock and remove 
finished parts. 


Powel Plant Computer Automatically Checks Output 


Transistorized general purpose digital 
computer provides an automatic record 
of operating conditions of the new 210,- 
000 kw. unit at Sterlington Steam Station 
of The Louisiana Power and Light Co. 
The system handles a total of 350 points 
at a rate of 5 points per sec. Points meas- 
ured are temperatures, flows, pressures, 


heat rates, and various electrical measure- 
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ments. Photo shows instructions to the 
computer being typed on the control con- 
sole of the system. Installation measures 
250 temperature points. Should a temper- 
ature register higher or lower than a pre- 
set point, an alarm sounds, and reading 
is printed out telling its location. System 
was developed by Daystrom Systems Div., 
La Jolla, Calif. 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man’’—Bacon 


The Sales Agent’s Job 


Sales and Engineering Representa- 
tion. By Lee O. Thayer with co-opera- 
tion of George E. Harris. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 224 pages. 
Price: $6.00 


This book sets out to answer 
in detail the question, “What 
makes a good sales and engi- 
neering representative?” It ar- 
rives at the answer by discussing 
the activities, problems, and con- 
tributions to the economy of 
the sales-engineering representa- 
tive. He is described in the book 
as an agent for certain manufac- 
turers. In other words, he takes 
on the function of selling the 
manufacturer’s products. 

Basic material is presented 
along with case study material. 
Recent advances are covered and 
possible solutions are suggested 
in answer to persistent problems 
in the field. 

For the beginner in sales, the 
book provides a _ good start 
toward picking up the knowledge 
he will need. For the experienced 


representative, there are ideas 
for improving his techniques, 
methods, and management of 


his company. 

The book provides the pur- 
chasing executive with an insight 
into a fairly new phenomenon in 
industrial marketing. Specifically, 
a section is devoted to relations 


between purchasing and _ the 
representative. It can provide a 


guide to how well your callers 
are measuring up to the standards 
of their profession. 

Economics and the Nation 


Principles of Economic Policy. By 


Kenneth £. Boulding. Published by 
Prentice-Hall Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. 440 pages. Price: $7.95 


In this book, the author has 
made a unique and thorough 
study of economic policy in the 
world today. He begins with the 
basic principles of economics and 
how they are applied to the na- 
tion’s economic policies. 

The author then applies these 
principles to the various econo- 
mic factors that effect the nation. 
Such areas as fiscal and mone- 
tary policy, agricultural problems, 
labor factors, and governmental- 
business relations are discussed 
in great detail. 

The book provides a_ broad 
background in the operations of 
the economy under the various 
factors that constitute economic 
policy. It is non-technical in 
character and can be read for 
the specific areas of interest to 
the businessman. 

The author also touches on 
the effects of communism in the 
world of today, and the possible 
implications of war on today’s 
economy. 


“Cincinnati Surface Grinding 
Wheels” is title of booklet, No. 
PG-349. It describes straight 
sided wheels, segments, cylinders, 
cups, and nut inserted wheels for 
surface grinding operations. A 
table of suggested gradings for 
surface grinding also is included. 
Copies can be obtained from Cin- 
cinnati Milling Products Div., 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 
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Precision measuring valve sys- 


tems are described in bulletin, 
No. 682. It includes engineering 
data on different types of valves, 
including the Multi-Measure, 
heavy duty, high-pressure meas- 
uring valve; the four-way hy- 
draulic control valve; a complete 
measuring value system; and 
portable or stationary lever-type 
valves for measuring § smaller 
amounts of materials. Copies can 
be obtained from Lincoln Engi- 
neering Co. 5737 Natural Bridge 
Ave., St. Louis 20, Mo. 


Copper-clad_ Phenolite is de- 
scribed in 6-page bulletin entitled, 
“A Better Foundation For 
Printed Circuitry”. It presents in 
tabular form typical test values 
for each of the Phenolite cop- 
perclad grades. It also contains 
information on the manufacture 
and fabrication of copper-clad 
Phenolite and printed circuit as- 
sembly methods. Copies are 
available from National Vulcan- 
ized Fibre Co., 1058 Beach St., 
Wilmington 99, Del. 


Machine Welding Department of 
company is described in 6-page 
brochure, No. ADG 2076A. It 
presents descriptive information 
with illustrations of various types 
of machine welding installations 
custom engineered by this de- 
partment. Brochure is available 
from Air Reduction Sales Co., 
Div. of Air Reduction Co., Inc., 
150 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


“Easy-Guide for Reliatron Tubes 
Industrial and Special Purpose 
Types” is title of 20-page booklet, 
No. 86-020A. It includes sections 
on camera tubes and radiation 
detection tubes, and the micro- 
wave devices now cover magne- 
trons. Booklet is available from 
Westinghouse Electric Tube Div., 
Dept. T-286, P. O. Box 284, EI- 
mira, N. Y. 


DU, self-lubricated bearing mate- 
rial is described in brochure No. 
DU-458. It contains comparative 
test and field service data. It also 
lists standard DU self-lubricated 
bushing sizes available for test 
evaluation. Brochure is available 
from Special Products Dept., 
U. S. Gasket Co., Plastics Div., 
Garlock Packing Co., Camden 1, 
N. J. 


Tubeless Dec. power supply, 
Model MA28-125, is described in 
technical data sheet. Features 
highlighted include +0.1% typ- 
ical regulation accuracy, 1% 
maximum ripple, less than 0.1 
second response time, and ex- 


ternal sensing terminals. Copies 
can be obtained from Sorensen & 
Co., Inc., Richards Ave., South 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Machines for expanding, shrink- 
ing and roll forming metal are de- 
scribed in 8-page catalog, No. 
SC 5815. Illustrations of the ma- 
chines, parts produced on them, 
descriptive matter concerning the 
processes used, and the character- 
istic operations are included. Cat- 
alog is available from Customer 
Service Div., Grotnes Machine 
Works, Inc., 5454 N. Wolcott 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Parts feeders and components are 
described in 16-page catalog. 
Copies are available from Syntron 
Co., 936 Lexington Ave., Homer 
City, Pa. 


Rare and specialized metals are 
described in 4-page folder. It in- 
cludes a reference chart covering 
the properties and typical uses for 
20 different types of rare or spe- 
cial metals. Included in the list 
are beryllium copper, K-Monel, 
molybdenum, tantalum, titanium 
and silicon bronze. Copies can 
be obtained from Staver Co., 41- 
43 N. Saxon Ave., Bay Shore, 
N, Y. 
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“The Filmsort Aperture Card for 
Your Engineering Drawings and 
Allied Records” is title of 16- 
page brochure. Brochure traces 
the basic procedures in trans- 
forming an original engineering 
drawing to a frame of microfilm; 
inserting the film into an aperture 
card; and viewing and enlarging 
the film from the card. Copies 
can be obtained from Filmsort 
Co., Pearl River, N. Y. 


Materials handling equipment is 
described in 21-page booklet. 
The booklet highlights the design 
and construction features of such 
steel products as: skids; bar car- 
riers; stacking skids; pallets; and 
drum racks. It also outlines a 
number of the modifications pos- 
sible to suit special requirements. 
Booklet is available from Re- 
public Steel Corp., Berger Div., 
1038 Belden Ave., N. E., Can- 
ton 5, Ohio. 


Where Can | Buy? 
The Record to Date 


Readers’ requests ...... 118 
Staff answered ......... 102 
Published in PW....... 16 
Answered by readers.... 14 
Unanswered .......... 2 


New Tool Orders Drop 
Shows Leveling Signs 


Cleveland—A decline in new 


orders for production tools, 
equipment, and supplies placed 


by industrial distributors with 
their manufacturing sources 


showed signs of leveling off in 
April. The decline has continued 
with only minor interruption for 
15 months. 

According to the monthly 
report of the American Supply 
& Machinery Manufacturers 
Association, the April index 
showed a contraction of only 
1% compared with average 
monthly drops of 8 points since 
the beginning of the year. The 
index has declined 73 points, 
or 32% from its high of 221 in 
January, 1957, to 148 in April, 
1958. The dollar volume of pur- 
chases placed by industrial dis- 
tributors with their suppliers 1s 
currently at its lowest level since 
November 1954. 


Shipping Method Allows 
Methanol Price Cut 


Wilmington—A _ revision in 
shipping procedure enabled Du 
Pont to sharply reduce the price 
of methanol. 

John H. Daughtridge, director 
of chemical sales for Du Pont’s 
Polychemicals Department, said 
f.o.b. terminal and f.o.b. plant 
pricing was abandoned in favor 
of an all-delivered price schedule 
June 1. This means that users of 
methanol can receive the mate- 
rial in tank cars and tank trans- 
ports for 26¢ a gal. as opposed 
to the previous delivered price of 


32.5% or the f.o.b. terminal 
price of 29.5% in all states east 
of Idaho, Montana, and Arizona. 

“The new shipping policy is 
expected to eliminate the con- 
fusion inherent in a system ol 
f.o.b. pricing and freight equaliz- 
ation where there are a large 
number of plants and terminals 
involved,” Daughtridge said. “All 
purchasers will be able to obtain 
methanol in the same manner on 
a delivered basis regardless of 
geographic location.” 


New Construction Shows 
Seasonal Increase 


Washington—New — construc- 
tion showed a normal seasonal 
rise in May—jumping from $3.7 
billion to $4.1 billion. This put 
the total for the first five months 
of the year at $17.7 billion 
slightly above the comparable 
1957 period. 

Disecting January-May totals 
shows a 4% gain in public con- 
struction due to increased spend- 
ing on highways and public hous- 
ing. Private construction totals, 
on the other hand, were down 
slightly. 


Overseas Shipping Up 
For Buffalo Port 


Buffalo, N. Y. — Twice as 
many foreign ships have called 
here this year as during the same 
period of 1957, indicating that 
Buffalo is off to a record-break- 
ing start in overseas shipping. 

Tonnage loaded and dis- 
charged is about three times what 
it was last year during the same 
period. 


The minimum amount of light recommended for 
DRAFTING ROOMS is 50 Footcandles. 


buy ENOUGH LIGHT 
buy EFFICIENT LAMPS 


The maximum amount of light per dollar is provided by 
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Incandescent 


~~ 


hADION 
CHAMPION 


Fluorescent 


Your best buy in lamps 


MILLIONS OF LAMPS/A YEAR... 
ONE PLANT standard of quality control 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS, Lynn, Massachusetts 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Society of Automotive Engineers— 
Farm, Construction and Industrial Ma- 
chinery Production Forum and Engineer- 
ing Display, Milwaukee Auditorium, Mil- 
waukee, Sept. 8-11. 


National Chemical Exposition—|nterna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Sept. 9- 
12. 


American Mining Congress — Mining 
Show, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, 
Sept. 22-25. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Ist District—Pacific Intermoun- 
tain Conference, Salt Lake City, Sept. 
26-27. 


National Builders Hardware Exposition 
—Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Sept. 29- 
Oct. 1. 


Truck Body and Equipment Association 
—Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, Oct. 
6-8. 


National Office Management Association 
—NMontreal Business Show, Queen Eliz- 
abeth Hotel, Montreal, Oct. 15-18. 


Instrumentation Conference and Exhibit 
—Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Nov. 17-19. 


Previously Listed 


JUNE 


American Marketing Association—An- 
nual Convention, Harvard School of Bus- 
iness Administration, Boston, June 24- 
26. 


Aviation Distributors and Manvufactur- 
ers Association — 31st Meeting, Mt. 
Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. 
H., June 24-26. 


Drop Forging Association —23rd Annual 
Meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va., June 25-28. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—Mid- 
west Section Conference, French Lick, 
Ind., June 26-27. 


National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors—National Plumbing Heating- 
Cooling Exposition, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles, June 30-July 3. 


JULY 


National Housewares and Home Appili- 
ances Manufacturers Exhibits—Audito- 
rium, Atlantic City, July 7-11. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Flor- 
ida—6th Annual Purchasing Agents In- 
stitute, in cooperation with the General 
Extension Division of the University of 
Florida, Colonial Inn, St. Petersburg 
Beach, July 17-19. 


AUGUST 


American Society for Quality Control— 
Western Region, Annual Conference, El 
Cortez Hotel, San Diego, Aug. 7-8. 


Western Packaging and Material Han- 
diing Exposition—Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Aug. 11-13. 


Society of Automotive Engineers—No- 
tional West Coast Meeting, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Aug. 11-14. 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—Fall! Trade 
Show, New York Trade Show Building, 
New York, Aug. 17-19. 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers—Pacific General Meeting, Hotel 
Senator, Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 19-22. 


West Coast Electronic Manufacturers 
Association and Seventh Region, Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers—Western Elec- 
tronic Show and Convention, Pan Pa- 
cific Auditorium, Los Angeles, Aug. 19- 
22. 


SEPTEMBER 


American Die Casting Institute—Annual 
Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Sept. 10-11. 


National Petroleum Association—5é6th 
Annual Meeting, Traymore Hotel, At- 
lantic City, Sept. 10-12. 


Instrument Society of America—13th 
Annual Instrument Automation Confer- 


adelphia, Sept. 15-19. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 4th District—Conference, Sev- 
erin Hotel, Indianapolis, Sept. 18-19. 


Steel Founders’ Society of America— 
Fall Meeting, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., Sept. 22-23. ‘ 


The Material Handling Institute—Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., Sept. 22-24. 


Standards Engineers Society—/7th An- 
nual Meeting, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 22-24. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers 
—Ilron and Steel Exposition and Con- 


vention, Cleveland Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Sept. 23-26. 


American Society of Tool Engineers— 
Semiannual Meeting and Western Tool 
Show, Shrine Exposition Hall, Los An- 
geles, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Balti- 
more—16th Annual Exhibit, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 


OCTOBER 


International Association of Electrical 
Leagues—Annual Conference, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 1-3. 


National Hardware Convention—WMarl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, 
Oct. 5-8. 


National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing—13th Annual Conference and 
Product Exhibit, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Oct. 5-8. 


Gray Iron Founders’ Society — Annual 
Meeting, Sheraton Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 8-10. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 6th District—Purchasing Con- 
ference, Sheraton-Mayflower Hotel, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, Oct. 9-11. 


National Association of Purchasing 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcome to use this column. 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents. 
There is no charge. | 

Send announcements to: Meet- 
ings Calendar, Purchasing Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 


Agents, 7th District—15th Annual Con 
ference, The George Washington Hotel, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Oct. 12-14. 


ence and Exhibit, Convention Hall, Phil- 
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DIVISIONS: NATIONAL - STANDARD, Niles, Mich.; f/re wire. stainiess, music spring and plated wires + 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY, Secaucus, N. J.; meta/ decorating equipment + ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, N. J.; fat. high carbon spring steels 


Purchasing Week 


For 
spring 
life 
ever/asting... 


NILCOR* 
ALLOY! 


Nilcor alloy is not a steel! 
It is truly unique. It is be- 
lieved to have no equal, for 
example, for continuous life 
in miniature springs. Fur- 
ther, it is non-magnetic and 
far outdistances steel or any 
known alloy in resistance to 
“set’’, fatigue and corrosion 

. even at high tempera- 
tures. 

Major use to date is for 
non-breakable power springs 
in fine watches. But more 
and more Nilcor alloy is and 
will be furnished for the most 
critical requirements in in- 
strumentation, control de- 
vices and equipment of many 
types ... wherever extreme 
spring life and precise be- 
havior are vital. 

Perhaps National-Stand- 
ard Nilcor alloy holds prom- 
ise for some of your needs. 
We shall certainly be glad 
to cooperate all the way in 
helping you find out. Just 
check with our Athenia Steel 
Div., Clifton, New Jersey. 


*Trade Mark National-Standard Co, 


STANDARD 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, Worcester, Mass.; mus/c spring, sta/n/ess and plated wires, high and low carbon specialties 


* REYNOLDS WIRE, Dixon, I11.; /ndustria/ wire cloth 
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This Week's 


Foreign 
Perspective »™ ~~ 


London—British purchasing agents still anticipate falls for 
many commodities and buying here is generally cautious. 

The British index for raw materials, published monthly, still 
shows a downward trend. The downbeat has been accentuated 
recently by declines in the price for raw rubber, cotton, aluminum, 
and tungsten. 

Britishers reckon that the downbeat accent is here until free 
world industrial activity definitely recovers. And latest British 
news in this regard is definitely not encouraging. 

Take steel. In Britain the fall in new orders for the steel 
industry is becoming sharper. Consumer stocks now are well 
down, and producers are cutting back output in several sections. 

Meanwhile the lead and zinc markets also are keeping PA’s 
jumpy here. The big question is whether U. S. authorities will 
give domestic producers higher tariffs or come out with an 
alternative plan. 

Meanwhile, whatever the U. S. does, there’s no real basis for 
anticipating sustained price recovery for lead and zinc. 


Montevideo—New trade statistics point up extent of Russian 
economic penetration in this South American democracy. 

Official statistics show the Kremlin was the major buyer of 
Uruguayan products during the first quarter of 1958. They pur- 
chased some $8.6 million worth of goods, mostly grease wool. 

Uruguay began selling to Soviet Russia and Communist China 
last year when its trade balance showed a record $96 million 
deficit. This imbalance was due mainly to the slump of wool 
prices on world markets; and low exports to the U. S. (1957 
showed sales to Uncle Sam down to $12 million—compared to 
imports of $56 million). 

The Soviets have also embarked on a generous sales campaign 
in Uruguay. They offer distributors their machinery and equip- 
ment at 50% of its value—under the condition that the remaining 
50% be invested in advertising the product. 


Brussels—W ith the help of Uncle Sam, West Europe is making 
great strides in the peaceful application of atomic energy. 

Euratom officials, men in charge of Europe’s centralized nu- 
clear power union, currently are delighted with the progress made 
in securing United States assistance for their program. 

The United States will grant a $135 million credit for the pur- 
chase of American-built water-moderated reactors. In addition, 
Uncle Sam will finance research and development on water- 
moderated reactors at $10 million a year for a five-year period. 

Euratom officials consider that when these offers have been 
finally embodied in a treaty, the way will be open for increasing 
United States participation in Europe’s nuclear power schemes. 

. * * 


Tokyo—Officials here are worried about current exports. 

The government has issued a White Paper summarizing the 
1957 export situation, and it’s not particularly encouraging. 

True, Japanese exports rose 14% over 1956, but the rate of 
increase was much slower than in earlier years. 

Also the type of exports is causing some concern. The biggest 
increase was in textiles which the Japanese see as doomed in the 
long-run. 

The more important types of exports, like machinery, chemi- 
cals, and metals showed no important increase. 

The Paper also noted Japan’s growing dependence on imports 
because of general industrial expansion and economic growth. 

To pay for these imports, key people here feel the government 
must shift exports toward heavy industries and chemicals. 


Bonn—German industry intends to tap the Russian market 
with continuing vigor. 

That’s the feeling relayed by a top Krupp official just returned 
from Moscow. He says trade between West Germany and Soviet 
Russia offers vast possibilities for both sides. 

In general, says this official, the Soviets are interested in buying 
complete industrial plants with the order going to one supplier. 

As illustration of this point he mentioned an order placed with 
a British consortium headed by Dunlop for what is expected to 
become the biggest rubber plant in the world. Krupp had hoped 
to receive part of the order but the Russians wanted the entire 
project handled by one group of suppliers. 

Krupp, meanwhile, has managed to capture some other Russian 
orders for industrial installations for polyester fiber production. 
The fact that they’re being paid for in cash indicates how badly 
the Russians want this equipment. 
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Japanese Halt 
Orders to Congo 


Tokyo—Japanese traders have 
accepted the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry’s “sug- 
gestion” to suspend taking orders 
from the Belgian Congo. The ac- 
tion affects exports of all cotton 
and synthetic textiles except muf- 
flers and shawls to that country. 

Belgian Congo earlier had re- 
stricted imports of Japanese 
goods due to Japan’s excessive 
credit balance. The Congo also 
complained about pressure of 
Japanese textiles on local textile 
industries. 

Japanese officials say that the 
imbalance of trade with Belgian 
Congo is due to the fact that the 
country has little to offer Japan. 
Japan has been purchasing $100,- 
000 to $200,000 worth of small 
items such as ivory and cobalt 
yearly from Belgian Congo, 
whereas $4-5 million worth of 
goods yearly, mostly cotton and 
other textile products, have been 
exported there from Japan. 


Britain Extends Policy 
Of No Duty on Steel 


London—British Board of 
Trade reports present suspension 
of import duties on cold-reduced 
sheet steel and hot rolled strip has 
been extended to Dec. 31. Duties 
were slated to become effective 
in September. 

The Board is_ considering 
further suspension of duty on 
other iron and steel products in- 
cluding steel plates and heavy 
sections, also exempted until Sep- 
tember. 

Iron and steel products per- 
mitted to enter Britain duty free 
until the end of the year are 
described by the Board as “most 
types of cold-reduced sheets of a 
value of less than L90 ($252) 
and hot-rolled strip over 18 in. 
wide in coils weighing more than 
3 cwt.” 


West Germany Reports 
Export Surplus High 


Bonn—West German export 
surplus hit a new high in April of 
$137 million, 19% more than in 
March and more than twice as 
much as April, 1957. Imports in 
April were $574 million, 4% less 
than last year. 

Value of imports during the 
first four months was $2.4 billion 
compared to $2.43 billion during 
the corresponding period last 
year. This year’s import volume, 
however, was 6% higher. The 
difference is due to lower price 
levels. 

Value of exports for the first 
four months was $2.76 billion, 
4% more than the corresponding 
quarter last year. Prices of ex- 
ported goods kept about level. 


Lead, Zinc Sent to U. S. 


Bogota—Colombia’s first ex- 
port shipment of lead and zinc 
left Buenaventura May 19 for a 
refinery in California. The U.S. 
firm, Latco. Inc., mined the ore 
from a government concession of 
15,000 hectars in the Caldas and 
Tolima area. A small refining 
plant with an 8-tpd capacity is 


now being built in the area. 
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One Way to Solve Car Parking Problems 


London—A unique solution to parking problems at industrial 
plants has been developed by two British companies. The system 
stacks cars on concrete racks using fork-lift trucks. 

The companies, Concrete Development Co., Ltd., and Shelvoke 
& Drewry, Ltd., will make the racks and fork-lift trucks to the 


design of C. Kingsbury Fitch. 


The racks can be two, three, or four tiers high, and the trucks 
are fitted with hydraulic forks capable of lifting up cars 21 ft. in one 
minute. Racks can be single or double width, can be erected inside 
or out, and can accommodate cars up to a 2%-ton deadweight 


and a 612-ft. height. 


Concrete Development says a 120-car rack is the smallest prac- 
tical installation that can be made. Two fork-lift trucks are neces- 
sary in case of breakdown. The company has not yet started com- 
mercial production of the units. It estimates complete installation 
cost per car space at from $420 to $560 (English prices). 


Italy Heading to Lead 
In Wool Yarn Exporting 


Milan, Italy—ltaly, already 
world’s No. 1 wool fabric ex- 
porter, appears to be heading for 
first place among wool yarn ex- 
porters. 

Italian raw wool imports in 
1957 zoomed up 41% over 1956, 


with wool fabric exports rising 
18% and wool yarn shipments 


41%. Wool fabric exports last 
year amounted to 89 million Ib., 
and wool yarn 13.3 million Jb. 

A yardstick measuring Italian 
growth in wool fabric exports is 
given by an English and Italian 
3-year comparison. England ex- 
ported 56 million lb. of wool 
fabric in 1954, and 61 million in 
1957. Italy exported 41 million 
Ib. in 1954. 


Alberta West Forest 
Seeks Construction Bids 


Edmonton, Alta.—Officials of 
Alberta West Forest Products 
Ltd. will call for bids soon on 
construction of a $15-million, 
300-tpd. pulp and news print 
mill near here. 

Agreement has been reached 
with the Alberta government giv- 
ing the company lease area and 
Provincial reserve area of about 
3.3 million acres of timberland 
in Whitecourt, about 100 miles 
northwest of here. 

Construction is expected to 
Start this summer. 


London Underwriters Up 
Lebanon, Syria Rates 


London—London — underwrit- 
ers have announced sharply in- 
creased war, strike, riot, and civil 
commotion shipping cargo risk 
rates for Lebanon and Syria. 

Voyages to, from, or between 
ports in Lebanon are now fixed at 


70¢ per $280 and 35¢ for Syrian 
ports. 

Previous fixed rates for both 
countries were about 10¢ per 
$280 although recent rates for 
Syria and Lebanon as well as 
Jordan have been “held covered,” 
that is, cargo was insurable but 
at no fixed rate. 

Rates for interior transit to, 
from, or via Lebanon, Syria, and 
Jordan remain “held covered”, 
as do rates for voyages to and 
from Jordan itself. 


British Exports to U. S. 
Drop by $11 Million 


London—British exports to 
the U.S. in April dropped $11 
million after the March record 
high of $64.4 million. Total 
British exports in April, valued 
at $743.4 million, dropped $36.4 
million from March, and $19.6 
million from the year previous. 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


NY y 
equipment services ond mercna 

SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches 

RATES: $17.15 per advertising inch, per 
insertion Contract request 
Subject agency and 2° 
cash discount 


rates on 
commission 


OPTICS FOR INDUSTRY! OPTICS FOR THE SPACE ERA! 


\ 


OVER 1,000 OPTICAL BARGAINS! 
Comparators * Microscopes * Magnifiers : 
many Cost-Cutting, Quality Control Aids 
Astronomical Telescopes * Satellite Scopes 
to See the Wonders of Space! 
REQUEST FREE 80-PAGE CATALOG ER 


NEW JERSEY 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., BARRINGTON 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a 
special classification for adver- 
tisers desiring advertising of new 
equipment, services or merchan- 
dise in space units smaller than 
the minimum run of book dis- 
play space. Space is available 
in this section in units from one 
to six inches. For low rates, 
Write: 
PURCHASING WEEK 


POST OFFICE BOX 12 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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luminum Industry Favors 
Detroit—The aluminum industry is hopefully awaiting the day 
when every car on the road will be equipped with an engine similar 
It’s General Motors’ aluminum V-8 
weighing about 30% less than standard engines of comparable dis- 
placement, horsepower. (See Purchasing Perspective, PW, June 9, 
Page 25). A full-scale changeover from cast iron would utilize an 
estimated billion pounds of aluminum per year. Biggest hurdle is 
lowering cost of wear-resistant cylinder bore material, but G.M.’s 
target is building aluminum engines at less total cost than cast iron 
versions. A forthcoming Chevrolet entry in the small car field 
features a horizontally opposed, 6-cylinder, rear-mounted air-cooled 
engine using aluminum in all but reciprocating and rotating parts. 
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Large Range of Sizes 


Save 10-20% 
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Elano Corporation 
2455 Dayton-Xenia Road 
Xenia, Ohio 


321 Stainless Steel 
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Write for Stock List 


GET CASH NOW 


for your surplus 
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Send your list today 


LEO A. KLEIN 
74 Cortlandt St., NYC 
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Pesco Products Forms 
Los Angeles Branch 


Bedford, Ohio—Pesco Prod- 
ucts Division of Borg-Warner 
Corp. has established a new West- 
ern branch in Los Angeles, Calif., 
for design, development and pro- 
duction of special-purpose a-c 
generating equipment. 

The branch will produce in- 
verters and alternators for air- 
craft and missile electrical sys- 
tems. The branch will also func- 
tion as sales and service repre- 
sentatives for Pesco’s complete 
line of aircraft and industrial 
products in the 11 Western states. 


Aluminum Coating Set 
For Steel Sheets 
Dravosburg, Pa.—Facilities at 


U. S. Steel’s Irvin Works here 
are being modified for commer- 


cial production of aluminum 
coated steel sheets. 

Engineering plans call for 
alteration of the Works’ 48- 


inch, light gage continuous hot 
dip galvanizing line to produce 
aluminum coated steel sheets 18 
gage and lighter. Principal appli- 
cations of the new product are 
expected to be in the automotive, 
aircraft, farm, and home appli- 
ance fields. Start of production is 
scheduled for 1959. 

U. S. Steel’s decision to enter 
the new coating line came after 
a study of customer needs and 
product applications. The com- 
pany says the product will com- 
bine the inherent strength of 
carbon steel with aluminum’s re- 
sistance to atmospheric corro- 
sion, good heat reflectivity, and 
heat resistance. 


Underwriters Accept 
Dry Vinyl Chloride 


New York— The Eleonora 
Chemical Div. of The Pantasote 
Co., says its dry blending vinyl 
chloride, Kohinor 652, has been 
recognized as an “interchangeable 
basic resin” by the Underwriters 
Laboratories. 

According to the company, the 
resin has been widely used in the 
calendering and extrusion field 
and has proven to be an outstand- 
ing resin in all respects. Kohinor 
652 is particularly attractive to 
vinyl resin users because of its 
speed of dry blending in ribbon, 
intensive and muller type mixers. 


Abitibi Automated Plant 
Makes Three Plateboards 


Alpena, Mich.—The Abitibi 
Corp.’s new highly automated 
plant here is producing plate- 
board in both smooth-one-side 
and smooth-two-sides types. The 


Laboratory Aids Product 


Chestnut Run, Del. 


sentatives. 


Development 


Du Pont’s sales service laboratory houses 
separate laboratories for product development in paint, metals, tex- 
tiles, plastics, paper, ink, and allied chemical fields. 

The laboratory is a center for research work on new products, new 
uses for established products, and training of field technical repre- 


Electrochemicals wing contains equipment for duplicat- 


ing customer operations in sodium, peroxygen, chlorine, vinyl, and 


related products. 


Facilities are provided for developing tailor-made pigments for 
paint, plastics, rubber, paper, ink, and other industries in the pig- 


ments laboratory. 


The colors grinding section is pictured. There also are complete 
technical facilities for titanium, silicon, niobium, made by the pig- 
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ments department. 
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plant’s product line also includes 
a rigid insulating board of new 
and unique properties. 

Abitibi says it is the only mill 
in the United States producing all 
three products under one roof. 


Trion Mobile Laboratory 
To Give Air Filter Tests 


McKees Rocks, Pa.—Trion, 
Inc. has equipped a _ mobile 
laboratory for a nationwide tour 
with its latest devices for testing 
air filtering equipment. Aijr 
filtering demonstrations will be 
given to groups interested in 
solving air cleaning problems. 

The mobile lab, operated by 
company technicians, contains 
equipment duplicating that used 
by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Included is a visual tester 
showing actual filtering efficiency 
of both mechanical and electro- 
static air filters, an American 
Iron & Steel Institute automatic 
smoke sampler, and an N.B:S. 
dust spot tester. 


Expansion Completed on 
Magnetics, Inc., Plant 


Butler, Pa.—Magnetics, Inc. 
has completed a plant expansion 
and improvement program to 
meet increased demand for the 
company’s magnetic components 
and devices for industrial control 
systems. 

The 15,000 sq. ft. plant addi- 
tion increases production space 
for static devices and tape wound 
cores, and bobbin cores, and 
houses and air conditined test 
room for production testing. An 
enclosed shipping-receiving dock, 
raw material storage area, and a 
stock room have also been added. 


Aluminium, Ltd., to Add 
To Toledo Warehouse 


Toledo, Ohio — Aluminium 
Ltd. will enlarge its warehouse 
operations here. James Wells, re- 
gional sales manager, said the 
company shipped about 4,000 
tons of ingots to its marine ter- 
minal here last year. He estimates 
1958 tonnage will increase about 
five times. 

The ingots are stored at the 
terminal before being distributed 
to U.S. manufacturers in Ohio, 
Indiana, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, and Mich- 
igan, Wells said. 


Hagan Chemical Buys 
Kybernetes’ Assets 


Pittsburgh—Hagan Chemicals 
& Controls, Inc. has acquired the 
name and tangible assets of Ky- 
bernetes Corp., New York, man- 
ufacturer of automatic data 
logging and temperature monitor- 
ing equipment. 

Production will 
Kybernetes present plant, but 
eventually will be moved to 
Hagan’s plant at Orrville, Ohio. 


continue at 


Distributor Selected 


New York—Gries Reproducer 
Corp., manufacturer of small die 
castings and molded parts, has 
appointed the H. H. Welland Co., 
Cincinnati, as exclusive sales rep- 
resentative of GRC _ industrial 
products and services for the 
southern Ohio, southern Indiana, 


and Kentucky area. 


Allied Chemical Plans 
Two Separate Divisions 


New York—Allied Chemica 
Corp. plans to create two sep 
arate divisions to make and mar 
ket product lines now handled by 
its Barrett Division. 

The roofing, building, and pav- 
ing materials line will be sepa- 
rated from the plastics and coal 
chemicals which will be handled 
by the Plastics and Coal Chem- 
icals Division. 


Fuller Erects Plant 


San Francisco—H. B. Fuller 
Co. of California has erected a 
new polyvinyl acetate resins man- 
ufacturing plant here. The plant, 
now in full operation, is produc- 
ing a complete line of homo- 
polymer and co-polymer vinyl 
acetate emulsions for West Coast 
industries. 
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Milwaukee A.P.A. 
Book on Units History Presented 


Purchasing Profession Changes Reviewed 
By Seven of Chapter’s Charter Members 


PICTURE ON PAGE | 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Purchasing 
agents today are members of a 
respected profession with a signi- 
ficant role in management and 
not the order clerks they were 
40 years ago. 

That’s the way a number of 
old-timers look at it, and it sum- 
marizes beliefs they expressed at 
the 40th anniversary of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents. 

The Milwaukee association ob- 
served the anniversary June 10 
with seven of 29 charter mem- 
bers as guests. A feature of the 
program was distribution of a 
115-page book devoted to the 
history and accomplishments of 
the association. Joseph W. Ni- 
cholson, city of Milwaukee pur- 
chasing agent and one of the 
association’s founders, edited the 
illustrated publication. 


Old Presidents Reminisce 


The reminiscences of two of 
the earliest presidents of the as- 
sociation, George H. Money 
(1920-21) and Walter H. Wenzel 
(1923-24), highlighted the pro- 
gram. 

Wenzel, a Milwaukeean who 
heads purchasing at Twin Disc 
Clutch Co., Racine, Wisc., and 
plans to retire July 1 after 40 
years in the purchasing profes- 
sion, noted that a lot more re- 
search is required for corporate 
purchasing today than was 
needed 40 years ago. 


From a Few to Thousands 

“Then there were just a few 
grades of steel, for instance, he 
recalled. “Today there are thou- 
sands and that applies to most 
things. Aluminum then was rarely 
used, today you have all grades 
of it.” 

Wenzel continued, “You just 
don't hand out orders today. You 
have to analyze what uses the 
materials are for. You almost 
need to be an engineer to read 
drawings and know whether you 
can obtain materials adequate to 
a design, and even if a product 
can be designed the way the de- 
Signers propose it,” he said. 

“It’s necessary to do a lot of 
reading to keep abreast of 
things,” said Wenzel, and “you 
have to give a salesman more 
time to describe his product.” 


Reports to Management 


He also stressed that purchas- 
ing today has related responsibil- 
ities to other phases of a business. 
His department regularly reports 
to management on business and 
price trends, on the over-all aver- 
age of costs in comparison with 
previous months. Thus, the com- 
pany can check on whether prices 
of its products are in line. 

The purchasing executive, in 
effect, must be sort of a semi- 
economist. “A good purchasing 
department is a part of manage- 
ment, whereas years ago you just 
sat at a desk and did the order- 
ing,” Wenzel summed up. “The 
job was much easier in the past.” 

George Money crossed from 
purchasing to selling more than 
25 years ago and now is retired. 
He recalled that purchasers in 
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Marks 40 Years: 


the past would borrow from each 
other’s companies, largely small 
but important requirements not 
immediately available through 
regular sources. 

“We had no association then 
through which to operate,” he 
said. “The association has 
brought standards, ethics, and 
techniques of buying to a high 
level.” 

Another founder who switched 
from buying to selling is Thomas 
C. Ingerman, for more than 30 
years head of a materials han- 
dling equipment firm after a term 
of purchasing for Harnischfeger 


Corp. 
P.A. a Respected Official 


“There’s a lot that has tran- 
spired (in the 30 years) in the 
quality and ability of purchasing 
agents,” Ingerman said, and he 
has kept his contacts with them 
as a seller. “Today the purchas- 
ing agent is a respected official, 
a vital factor in management. In 
our days, we were more or less 
clerks,” he said. 

Ingerman’s philosophy is that 
a buyer should purchase on the 
strength of markets and values, 
as contrasted to hammering down 
a seller on price. ““There’s been 
great progress in that direction,” 
he said. 

Paul C. Stahnke, a retired pur- 
chasing official of A. F. Gallun 
& Sons Corp., spoke of differ- 
ences in pricing practices. Re- 
calling when he bought tanbark 
(for his tannery), he said that a 
dealer would ask, “What will you 
pay?’ and then sell to the highest 
bidder. Today competitive prices 
are firm and at about the same 
general level and there is not the 
dickering that once existed, he 
said. 

“It's more of a personal con- 
tact (with a salesman), and if 
his quality is all right, you're in- 
clined to give you business to a 
man you like,” Money com- 
mented. 

Other founding members who 
returned for the anniversary were 
Theodore F. Wolter and Orville 
G. Starke. 


Officers Elected 


The anniversary meeting was 
also election night for the Mil- 
waukee Association members, 
who chose James E. Moriarity, 
of Sivyer Steel Casting Co., as 
president to succeed Jack T. 
Clancy, Kremers-Urban’ Co. 
Clancy was named national di- 
rector. 

Other officers named were: 
Fred J. MacDougall, Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., vice president; 
T. C. Ray, Inland Steel Products 
Co., secretary; and Frank E. 
Messar, Globe-Union, Inc., treas- 
urer. W. Howell Pritchard, Kear- 
ney & Trecker Corp., and Law- 
rence R. Jarvey, Oshkosh Motor 
Truck, Inc., were named local 
directors. 

William J. Grede, a Milwau- 
kee foundry owner and former 
president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, was the 
dinner speaker. He urged that 
everyone participate dynamically 
in politics and the election of 
government officials for the good 
of the country. 


Salesmen’s ‘Contest’ Pitch Is ‘No Go’ With P.A.’s 


(Continued from page 1) 
of “smart salesmen” because 
many purchasing agents admitted 
they seldom knew when a contest 
was in progress. But one good 
hint is when salesmen came in 
with an extra gusto of “hard-sell.” 
“If salesmen who call on us 
have been participating in con- 
tests, they have been extremely 
discreet about it,” explained Ray 
Desbiens, purchasing agent for 
Alwac, an electronic computer 
firm in Hawthorne, Calif. “This 
is just as well. Industrial purchas- 
ing is based on conscientious 
evaluation of the product and has 
no place for the “working my 
way through college” routine. 
The P.W. survey noted an 
overall complaint that contests 
become a nuisance because sales- 
men put on the pressure when the 
P.A. is not in a position to buy. 
“Contests can become quite a 
nuisance,’ said Herb Allen, 
P.A., Vitalic Battery Co., Dallas. 
“They are time-consuming, with 
more salesmen or more frequent 
calls, and we find them objection- 
able on this score. Usually the 
salesman just asks us to help him 
increase his quota to win a prize. 
We aren’t offered any advan- 
tages.” 


“A Pain in the Neck” 


“Personally, company _ sales 
contests are a pain in the neck,” 
declared the purchasing agent for 
a large electrical supply firm in 
St. Louis. “We are not interested 
in contests but quality products 
and service. However, I’ve had 
the opportunity to be able to use 
something just when a contest 
was in progress. As a result, I 
was able to do some extra public 
relations.” 

Public relations, or buying as a 
personal favor, seemed to be the 
only other exception—though a 
minor one—to the unwritten law. 

“I’ve never been offered any 
concessions in such a connec- 
tion,” said E. M. Nease, director 
of purchases, Pittsburgh Screw & 
Bolt Corp. “Besides, such infor- 
mation wouldn't get an order 


from me if it wasn’t good busi- 
ness. But I do feel that it’s a legit- 
imate thing. If I know the man 
and he mentions it on a personal 
basis, I would try to help if I 
could.” 

George T. Kuhla, P.A., Di 
Giorgio Fruit Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, explained that a salesman 
had never approached him with 
the statement that he was in the 
midst of a sales contest. 

“But if he did,” Kuhla added, 
“I might make a purchase this 
month that I ordinarily would not 
make until next month, but I 
wouldn’t go any further than 
that.” 


Salesman Everything 


More than half of the purchas- 
ing agents interviewed felt that 
sales contests were too one-sided 
—everything for the salesman 
and nothing for the P.A. 

“If they'd make some conces- 
sions in exchange for buying ac- 
cording to their sales contest 
dates,” declared a purchasing ex- 
ecutive in Atlanta, “we'd prob- 
ably get real interested in helping 
them. But they rarely do.” 

Francis P. Flynn, P.A., Wilk- 
ening Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia, agreed with him that 
price breaks or additional value 
and service were seldom men- 
tioned by the competing sales- 
man. “More than 50% of them 
give you the impression that you 
ought to buy more during the 
contest for their personal gain,” 
he said. 

R. A. Doyle, P.A. for the Glid- 
don Paint Co., Chicago, was more 
frank. He said that although he 
has only seen two such ap- 
proaches in the last several years, 
he feels definitely that the sales- 
man is missing the boat because 
it appears he “is interested in 
everything for him elf and noth- 
ing for this company.” 

But other points of view were 
expressed. 

“I think a salesman is a sucker 
who doesn’t mention he’s in a 
contest because it might help 
him,” commented Elmer G. 


Westlund, P.A., Raytheon Man- 
ufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. 
Westlund was one of the few who 
thought contests held advantages 
for purchasing agents. 

“They are absolutely no nui- 
sance. In fact, I like salesmen 
who press. Contests are not 
schoolboy stuff. A real salesman 
has a certain spark. He gives you 
more value and service and a 
desire to own what he’s selling. 

“I want salesmen to tell us 
about their contests,” he added. 
“I admire them for using what- 
ever means are at hand to win. A 
good salesman gets business in 
accordance with the way he per- 
forms. Salesmen must perform 
and give us service.” 

Gene Paschall, P.A., Engineer- 
ing Supply Co., Dallas, also 
thought contests brought advan- 
tages but for another reason. 

“We find that sales contests 
work to our advantage,” he re- 
ported, “since normally the com- 
pany has a special arrangement 
to offer in the way of price con- 
cessions or a special give-away. 

“In some cases we are taken 
into these contests indirectly, 
since we sell the product to our 
customers, and we often increase 
our own sales while it is going on. 
However, since these contests are 
usually short-term deals, the over- 
all gain is not too great.” 


Contest Poor Selling 


The survey responses indi- 
cated, however, that on the whole, 
purchasing agents dislike the 
contest approach. As Stephen V. 
Doutrich, P.A., U.S. Steel Sup- 
ply, and Gordon Ainslee, P.A., 
Barde Steel Co., both in Seattle, 
put it: 

“The contest approach is a 
poor excuse for getting business 
and is also subject to some 
doubt.” 

Holley Carburetor’s director of 
purchasing, Nicholas J. Dann, in 
Detroit has one other idea on the 
subject. To put it bluntly: 

“Some salesmen you'd think 
were in a continual sales con- 
test.” 


Tin Group Eyes 
Red Shipments 


(Continued from page 1) 
Neither nation belongs to the 
Council. 

Ramonet, speaking as the host 
government representative, urged 
all nations to use every means at 
their disposal to avoid cyclical 
slumps in commodity production 
and prices. French — sources 
pointed out that the International 
Tin Council, since it was organ- 
ized in July 1956, has achieved 


considerable stabilization in tin 
prices. 
Since that date, the French 


contend, tin prices have dropped 
only 7% compared with a 40% 
decline for copper, lead, and zinc. 
The Council’s price-propping 
system consists of fixing a mini- 
mum and maximum price (730 
and 880 pounds sterling). When 
the London Commodity Market 
price drops below the maximum, 
the Council’s buffer stock man- 
ager buys, thereby sending the 
price up. When the price rises 
above the maximum, he sells. 
Other methods used by the 
Council include adjustment of 
production and consumption and 
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the setting of export quotas every 
three months. In the present quar- 
ter the Council proposed a 40% 
reduction from last year, and the 
resulting financial strain on pro- 
ducing countries was expected to 
be discussed at the Paris meeting. 

As a result of the purchases by 
the buffer stock manager, the con- 
tributions of producing countries, 
and export quotas, the Council’s 
buffer stocks now run about 27,- 
QOO tons. 


Sen. Kefauver Fighting 
Lone Battle to Block 
Steel Price Increase 


(Continued from page 1) 
vent the expected price boost. 

Kefauver last month urged 
President Eisenhower to under- 
take “voluntary measures” that 
would help forestall a price boost. 
He suggested informal confer- 


ences between industry and 
government, public appeals to 


industry to hold off increases, 
publication by steel companies 
of statistics showing why an in- 
crease is required, issuance of 
voluntary price ceilings, and etf- 
forts to persuade labor unions to 
hold the wage line. 


Early this month, the President 
told Kefauver the general ap- 
proach suggested had been “dis- 
cussed.” But said he felt his best 
course was to continue his pres- 
ent wage-price policy of appeal- 
ing to industry and labor for “re- 
straint’ rather than adopt a 
public conference approach. 


“15 Days to Xmas” 


Now, Kefauver is using his 
short speeches to goad the Ad- 
ministration, ending each with 
lines such as “there are only 17 
days left for the President to act” 
and “there are only 15 more days 
before July 1.” 

In each speech, Kefauver de- 
cries another price increase at a 
time of depressed demand. In one 
of his latest, he said another steel 
increase is “almost unthinkable, 
except to that mentality which 
governs the steel industry, and 
that Neanderthal type of thinking 
must not be permitted to further 
imperil our economy.” 

Kefauver contends his Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee investigation of so-called ad- 
ministered prices in the steel 
industry shows the July, 1957, 
price boost was at least twice the 
amount of the rise in costs result- 
ing from wage increases. 
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Purchasing and traffic are a basic profit team of any organiza- 
tion, both spending money before it is earned. And money not 
foolishly spent is profit before sales. 

That’s why Pritchard underscored the necessity for coopera- 


tion and close association between the two functions. 


are “best buys” 


As there 


in purchasing so are there “best buys” in 


transportation. Both teams need to know what the other is 
buying, where, and why. 
- * e 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. set its employees and stockholders 
straight on the importance of the purchasing function in its 
monthly news magazine this week. 

The 28-page publication was devoted to a detailed word and 
pictorial explanation of how Bethlehem’s purchasing activities 
vitally aflect its overall operations and the general economy of 
the nation. In addition to quoting impressive figures, more than 


SI billion expended for materials and services in 


1957, the 


company bulletin provided a vivid, highly readable rundown on 
how Bethlehem’s buyers fulfill the purchasing department's basic 
assignment: “To obtain the right materials at the right time at 
the right cost—these costs to cover the period from the origin 
of the order to delivery at the destination and through the 
product’s expected useful life at the operation.” 


Present delivery situations may be excellent, but a good 
expediter is always worth his salt. That was one of the points 


stressed by Donald T. 


Keliher, purchasing director of United 


States Metals Refining Co. in a discussion of purchasing’s respon- 
sibilities at the N.A.P.A. convention last month. 

There are always specially fabricated items which must be 
watched carefully. And when inventories are low, Keliher said, 
coordinated schedules become all the more important “if we are 
to eliminiate stockouts which can cause costly bottlenecks and 


production line shutdowns.” 


A well-trained 


and aggressive 


expediter can save the purchasing executive many hours of 


embarrassment and grief. 


.C.C. Umpiring 3 


Rate Wars: 


Busy Shipping Areas Involved 


(Continued from page 1) 

These the three 
involved: 

e The Middle Atlantic Con- 
ference, representing big truckers 
in the east, has asked the I.C.C. 
to establish minimum commodity 
rates for less than truckload ship- 
ments between New York and 
Philadelphia. The M.A.C. was 
successful earlier this year in 
getting 1.C.C. approval of mini- 
mum class rates for all common 
carriers of general freight. The 


M.A.C. 


are Cases 


now contends that its 
original petition, filed against 


some 800 shippers, didn’t cover 
the commodity rates and that 
many of these shipments are being 
hauled at Jess than break even 
prices, and, as such, are in viola- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

¢ Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau has asked the L.C.C. to 
force truckers in the five state 
area it serves—Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin 
—to raise rates to a “reasonable 
minimum” level. Plus it wanted 
a 5 to 7% immediate hike in 
rates while the I.C.C. decided on 
the minimum rate issue. The 
Commission has turned down the 
interim rate increase. A sched- 
uled June preliminary hearing on 
the other issue has been post- 
poned until July 30. 

© A group of freight for- 
warders, headed by Lifschultz, 
has appealed to the I.C.C. to 
set minimum rates on shipments 
moving from New York to Chi- 
cago. The complaint stemmed 
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from action taken last March 24 
when Blue Ribbon Express filed 
new rate tariffs with the I.C.C. 
with a drop in rates by as much 
as 50%. The measure went 
uncontested and was automati- 
cally put into effect on April 23. 
After the rates became effective, 
other freight forwarders raised 
a howl claiming that they didn’t 
know about Blue Ribbon’s new 
tariff proposal, and asked the 


I.C.C. to knock them out as 
being too low. But, the Com- 
mission refused. Result is that 
the forwarders formally _ peti- 


tioned the Commission June 3 
for a review of the matter. 

The matter of umpiring rate 
squabbles is always a controver- 
sial issue. Under the Interstate 
Commerce Act, the I.C.C. is 
charged with maintaining a sound 
transportation system. And, it 
is this point that the advocates 
of minimum rate schedules pin 
their arguments. 

On the other hand, the Com- 
mission cannot stifle competi- 
tion between carriers. And, this 
is held out by truckers that want 
to cut rates. Shippers don’t want 
rate wars to reach the point of 
interfering with freight service. 
But, they don't like to have the 
1.C.C, to set minimums that can 
become precedent setting. 

The issues are sure to be hard 


fought by both parties. It isn’t 
likely however, that any final 


I.C.C. decision will come on the 
measures before well into next 
year. In the meantime, trans- 
portation rates will fluctuate. 


(Continued from page 1) 
and low camps will be strongly 
voiced when public hearings on 
the toll schedules open in Wash- 
ington and Ottawa on Aug. 6. 

Publication of the tolls gave 
shipping, industry, and competing 
overland carriers their first sub- 
stantial figures on which to assess 
the probable impact of the $471 
million inland waterway after it 
opens for full business next year. 

E. Reece Harrill, chairman of 
the U.S. Tolls Committee, de- 
clined to give his own views on 
how much—if any—change may 
be made in the proposed rates as 
a result of the public hearings. 
But other officials believe some 
changes could be made—for in- 
stance, a few commodities might 
be switched from the bulk to 
general cargo category and vice 
versa. 


A “Killing Amount” 


Here is a sampling of the first 
comment on the suggested tolls 
on the controversial waterway: 

The Dominion Marine Asso- 
ciation, representing about 90% 
of Canadian shipowners, said it 
was completely opposed to the 
tolls and described the annual 
carrying charges as a “killing 
amount.” 

Charles Hofstetter, president 
of the Export Managers Club in 
Chicago, protested the tolls were 
too high and fired off a protest 
letter to Washington. 

Roy Frank, vice president of 
the Great Lakes Overseas Freight 
Conference said: “On the face of 
it, the tolls are too high. We 
figure it will average out at over 
Sl a ton.” 


Seem to Be Too Low 


Arthur E. Baylis, New York 
Central R.R. vice president, de- 
clared “the level of tolls in every 
category seems to be much lower 
than that which costs based on 
known figures would require.” 

The tolls schedules call for 
charges based primarily on the 
cargo actually carried by a ves- 
sel, plus an additional overall 
charge on the gross registered 
tonnage of the ship. 

Resulting toll costs per ton of 
freight carried—whether bulk 
cargo, general cargo, or mixed 
cargo—will be less for the 218 
mile transit through 15 sets of 
locks between Montreal and Lake 
Erie than the same ships and 
cargo would pay through the 
Panama or Suez Canals, the U.S.- 
Canadian tolls committees con- 
tended in their joint report. 

As predicted, general cargo 
will pay a little more than double 
the rate for bulk cargo, under 
the proposed tolls. For a full pas- 
sage through the entire length of 
the seaway between Montreal and 


Lake Erie, including Canada’s 
Welland Canal section of the 


waterway, the charges would be 
42¢ a ton of bulk cargo and 95¢ 
a ton of general cargo carried, 
plus 6¢ for each registered ton. 
On the shorter trip through the 
seven St. Lawrence river locks 
between Montreal and Lake On- 
tario, a vessel would pay 40¢ for 
each bulk-cargo ton and 90¢ 
for each general cargo ton on 
board, in addition to a_ basic 
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Seaway Tolls Called Too High 
Also Too Low; Rate Fight Ahead 


Great Lakes Shippers Favor Cut in Schedule; 
Competitors See Need to Make Them Realistic 


charge of 4¢ a registered ton. 

Tolls for the all-Canadian Wel- 
land Canal are part of the over- 
all toll structure of the seaway. 
On each ship transit between 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, 
Canada will collect from the 
eight-lock Welland Canal—under 
the proposed toll rates—2¢ a 
gross registered ton plus 2¢ for 
each ton of bulk cargo and 5¢ a 
ton of general cargo carried. 

Bulk cargoes are explicitly de- 
fined in the report of the tolls 
committees, and any commodity 
not included in the definition of 
bulk cargo will pay the general 
cargo rate. An important excep- 
tion is this: Domestic package 
freight of each country will pay 
the bulk cargo rate. 


Mineral Policy 
Nears Showdown 


(Continued from page 1) 
grams. Most existing programs, 
such as stockpiling and incentive 
purchases, are now dying out fast. 
The office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, for example, recently made 
formal a cutback in stockpiling 
goals from five to three year’s 


lowing informally for over a year. 

What domestic producers want 
most is a rebirth of widescale 
stockpiling to remove the current 
depressing market overhang of 
over production piling up in in- 
ventories. Senator Mike Mans- 
field (D.-Mont.) is the most in- 
fluential of several senators who 
have just introduced new legisla- 
tion to kick off new stockpile pur- 
chases. 

Short of this objective, pro- 
ducers have turned increasingly 
protection-minded against com- 
peting imports. Literally dozens 
of individual tariff and quota bills 
have been introduced, and senate 
protectionists will try to write 
specific import restrictions into 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act Extension Bill that success- 
fully resisted a similar drive in 
the House. 

Interior Secretary Fred Seat- 
on’s new commodity stabilization 
scheme, including price subsidies 
on copper, lead, zinc, fluorspar, 
and tungsten has been rejuggled 
behind closed doors at the In- 
terior Department several times 
already since he sent to Congress 
several weeks ago. 

The most important switch was 
Seaton’s agreement to stockpile 
150-thousand tons of copper at 
27'2¢ a Ib. instead of giving pro- 
ducers a price subsidy. In addi- 
tion, Seaton last week told Sen- 
ate Interior Subcommittee that 
the Administration would also 
agree to: 

@ Raise the proposed supported 
price on lead from 1434 ¢ a Ib. to 
17¢, and on zinc from 12% to 
14'2¢ a Ib. on the first 500 tons 
produced each quarter. The sup- 
port price for remaining produc- 
tion would be at the lower fig- 
ures. The subsidy support pro- 
gram called for payments on a 


total of 350-thousand tons of 
lead and 550-thousand tons of 
zinc. 


e Boost proposed production 


bonus payments on beryl chro. 
mite and columbium-tantalum 
After Interior Secretary Seaton 


presented his revised domes; 
minerals stabilization propos,\| 
to the Senate last Thursday, Pr 
ident Eisenhower announced |i¢ 
would take no action on the Ta 
Commission’s recommendations 
for higher tariffs on lead and zinc 
until Congress acts on the Seaton 
Subsidy Program. 

Now the domestic producer:, 
testifying before Sen. James Mur- 
ray (D-Mont.) and his Interk 
Subcommittee on minerals th: 
past two weeks, want more con- 
cessions. Among the demands a1 
these: 

eA request from major alum 
inum producers— Kaiser an 
Reynolds—that they be include 
in the subsidy payment plan, ever 
though they are against it in prin 


ciple. 
e Insistence by antimony, co 
balt, mercury and manganesc 


producers that they be included 
in the price subsidy plan. 


\ 


Hot Cargo Ruling 
Still Not Clear 


Washington—The U. S. Su- 
preme Court last week ruled that 
unions may legally sign a_ hot 
cargo clause with employers and 
even urge them to engage in a 
boycott. But a union may not 
legally go directly to employees 
and induce them to enforce “hot 
cargo” agreements. 

Thus, if an employer voluntar- 
ily goes along with the union’s 
demand under a contract, no 
illegal secondary boycott is com- 
mitted. 

An employer who has signed 
such a contract is free, neverthe- 
less, to order his workers to han- 
dle goods the union thinks unfair, 
and the union would violate the 
Taft Act secondary boycott pro- 
visions if it then appealed to the 
employees. 

This leaves the situation where 
it was in 1954 when the National 
Labor Relations Board first held 
that even though “hot cargo” 
clauses are legal, a union violates 
the law by direct appeals to em- 
ployees. 

Since 1954 the board has been 
moving toward a tougher stand. 
In 1957, for instance, the Board 
ruled it illegal for a union to even 
sign such clauses with common 
carriers because of the carriers’ 
responsibility to provide nondis- 
criminatory service under the In- 


terstate Commerce Act. (Late 
last year, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission itself ruled 


that “hot cargo” clauses do not 
relieve common carriers of their 
obligations under the Interstate 
Commerce Act.) 


At the same time, not all 
the lower courts agreed with 
N.L.R.B.’s 1954 stand. A few 


ruled that if “hot cargo” clauses 
were legal to begin with under 
Taft-Hartley, then efforts by 
unions to enforce them—through 
appeals to employees—must also 
be legal. 


Hawaiian Seminar Off 


Honolulu — The Hawaiian 
Mid-Pacific Purchasing Seminar, 
scheduled for June 22-25 at 
Honolulu, has been cancelled. It 
was understood the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Hawaii, 
sponsor of the affair, decided to 
call it off because not enough 
mainland P.A.’s could attend. 
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weve Sheet and strip—more than 20 kinds— 


common 
carriers 
nondis- 


oe and Ryerson delivers fast! 


e Com- 
lf ruled 


gf You name it—Ryerson has it. to your specifications quickly and economically, in 
of their 


nterstate Hot and cold rolled sheets. Pickled and oiled sheets. blanks, straight lengths or coils. . 
—— Tight-coated galvanized and galvannealed sheets that Ryerson also offers a complete line of metalworking 
-d with won’t flake or peel when you form them. Stainless sheets. machinery and tools to meet virtually every require- 


: Ryex expanded metal. Perforated sheets. And many ment. | 
h under others, all in a wide range of gauges and pattern sizes. When you want sheet and strip, give Ryerson a call 
pl Need special sizes? Modern equipment cuts them —it pays! 

lust also 


: RYERSON STEEL 
fawaiian | CERTIFIED | 


yeminar, 
iled. It Member of the QD» Stee! Family 

elled. it 

posers Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel—bars, structurals, plates, tubing, industrial plastics, etc. 
awall, 

poate JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON * WALLINGFORD, CONN. * PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE + CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND 
nNoUuY 

io DETROIT « PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO * INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO * MILWAUKEE * ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * SPOKANE »* SEATTLE 
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HOW ABOUT 


Looks like * mow aso 


HOW ABOUT 
QUALITY? 


a bargain... 
but is it? 


HOW ABOUT 
IDENTIFICATION? 


“Question Mark” fittings may look like a bargain 
on the price tag, but watch out for the after-costs 
... poor fit-up, impaired quality, questionable 
supply, lack of engineering service! Your reputa- 
tion is at stake! 


You save purchasing time, get prompt 
delivery, speed up installation, and help assure 
reliable piping performance when you specify 
TUBE-TURN* Welding Fittings and Flanges. 
They meet all American Standard and Safety 


Code requirements. 
*“TUBE-TURN” and “tt” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


You can tell “Question Mark” fittings by the lack of complete, permanent identifi- 
cation of manufacturer, wall thickness, weight, material...as required by A.S.A. code. 


KNOWN FITTINGS. Storeroom workers and welders know PERFECT FIT-UP. Top quality is a must at Tube Turns! ONE ORDER DOES IT! Tube Turns’ line includes more 
they are getting the right fitting for every job because TUBE- Rigid control and inspection assures uniform size, cir- than 12,000 standard welding fittings and flanges...avail- 
TURN Welding Fittings are completely and permanently  cularity, wall thickness of fittings. Speeds up the job. Photo- able promptly from your nearby Tube Turns’ Distributor. 
identified as to dimensions, schedule and material. gtaph courtesy of Smith & Oby Co., Cleveland, Ohio. One order saves purchasing time. Photo courtesy Standard 
Pipe & Supply Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The trademarks “TuBE-TURN” and “tt” ee 
are applicable only to the quality TUBE-TURN 


products of Tube Turns. 
DIVISION OF CHEMETRON CORPORATION 


Louisville 1, Kentucky 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York e Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Chicago « Detroit « Atlanta e New Orleans 
Houston « Midland « Dallas e Tulsa e Kansas City « Denver e Los Angeles « San Francisco « Seattle 
IN CANADA: TUBE TURNS OF CANADA LIMITED, Ridgetown, Ontario « DISTRICT OFFICES: 
Toronto, Ontario « Edmonton, Alberta *« Montreal, Quebec « Vancouver, B. C. 
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